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THE DEBATES ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Statements by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden. 


ON February 21 Mr. Eden explained in Parliament that he had resigned 
because of a real difference of outlook between himself and the Premier. 
[hey all aimed at the maintenance of peace, but enduring peace must 
be built up on the basis of frank reciprocity and mutual respect. He 
agreed that they were committed to the principle of conversations with 
Italy, and the immediate issue was whether such official conversations 
should be opened now. 

His view was that Italy’s attitude to international problems in 
general and to Britain in particular did not yet justify such a step. 
italian propaganda against England was rife throughout the world, 
ind, though much had been promised, little progress had been made 
with the solution of the Spanish problem. The world must be shown 
not only promise but achievement in the beginning of the withdrawal 
of Italian troops from Spain before conversations in Rome could be 
opened on the necessary basis of good will. 

Recent events had shown a progressive deterioration of respect 
for international obligations. This was the moment for Britain to 
stand firm, and not to plunge into negotiations unprepared, ingthe full 
knowledge that the chief obstacle to their success remained. Agree- 
ments worth while were never negotiated on the basis of a threat ; nor 
in the past had Britain been willing to negotiate under such conditions. 

Mr. Eden also said that on one most important decision of foreign 
policy not concerning Italy his difference with the Premier had been 
fundamental. He considered that there had of late been too keen a 
desire to make terms with others rather than that others should make 
terms with them. This should not, in the interests of peace, be their 
attitude to-day. He did not believe that they could make progress in 
European appeasement, more particularly in the light of very recent 
events, if they allowed the impression to gain currency abroad that 
they yielded to constant pressure. 

On Feb. 25 Mr. Eden made a speech at Leamington in which he 
amplified somewhat the statement he made in Parliament four days 
before. He began by denying emphatically the suggestion that his 
decision had been influenced by the stress and strain of his office, 
declaring ‘“‘ you can judge for yourselves whether I look like a sick 
man... the decision I took was taken not because I was tired, but 
because of the conviction, which nothing that has occurred since has 
caused me to modify, that no other course was open to me.’’ He 
would be despising himself, he added, had he taken any other course. 

He could not take the view that he should have accepted the 
judgment of his Cabinet colleagues, because he was responsible to 
Parliament and to the nation for the conduct of foreign policy. If he 
had not resigned it would have been his duty to stand up in the House 
and say “I believe that this is the best method for dealing with the 
problem of Anglo-Italian relations,” but, ‘‘ unhappily I cannot believe 
this—indeed I believe exactly the opposite. . . . But that was not all. 
Not only should I have had to recommend this policy to the House of 
Commons ... but I should have had to conduct the consequent 
negotiations myself . . . I should thus have been a hypocrite.” 
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The Prime Minister had strong views, both as to the ultimate aims 
of foreign policy and as to conduct and method. They were not the 
same as his own. He had done his utmost to bridge the differences, 
and they had been working in closest contact, but during the week-end 
he realized that the difference of outlook was deep and real, and in 
these circumstances the only possible course for a Foreign Secretary 
was to resign. 

As to the proposed conversations with Italy, he had maintained, 
and still did so, that progress should first have been made with the 
fulfilment of engagements already entered into before seeking to 
negotiate other agreements covering the same issues. The course the 
Government had chosen was an indication of the sincerity of their 
desire to reach an agreement ; “it is not necessarily an indication of 
wise judgment in international affairs. I cannot help feeling that it 
was perfectly possible to stand firm and obtain the same results, if 
they are there to be obtained, without the risks attendant on the 
present course.” 

The decision had been made, and Parliament had endorsed it, 
and neither by word or by deed did he desire to make the Government's 
task more difficult, and he most sincerely wished them success. 

He repeated that it was seldom right to depart from the traditional 
method of diplomacy, and certainly never right because one party to 
the negotiations intimated that it was “ now or never.”’” He went on: 
‘““T stand by every word I said in the House of Commons. I definitely 
formed the opinion last week-end that the meaning of certain com- 
munications received from a foreign Government was ‘ now or never,’ 
and that those communications, read in the context of recent history 
were open to no other interpretation than that which I placed upon 
them.” 

It was not in the national interest that the relevant documents 
should be made public, and he was content to wait and accept the 
verdict of history. 

As to what their attitude should be in this time of international 
anxiety, personal feelings could be of no account, and personally he 
was still a convinced believer in the need for a national Government. 
He added that it was with the great democracies of Europe and America 
that their natural affinities must lie. They must stand by their 
conception of international order, without which there could be no 
lasting peace. 

To return to the proceedings in the House of Commons on February 
21, Lord Cranborne said he believed Mr. Eden to be absolutely right 
in all he had said. It was not a question of detail, but of fundamenta 
principle. The principle involved was that of good faith in international 
affairs. 

The Italian Government had done none of the things they might 
and should have done to give evidence of their good faith, and in 
default of such evidence, ‘‘ I am afraid,” he said, ‘‘ that if the Govern- 
ment enter on official conversations it would be regarded not as a 
contribution to peace but as a surrender to blackmail.” 


Statements by the Prime Minister 
Mr. Chamberlain stated that in his view their foreign policy should 
be based on (1) the protection of British interests and the lives of 
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British nationals; (2) the maintenance of peace and, so far as they 
could enforce it, the settlement of differences by peaceful means ; and 
(3) the promotion of friendly relations with other countries willing to 
reciprocate and to keep the rules of international conduct. 

But it was not enough to lay down general principles. If they 
truly wanted peace they must make a sustained effort to find out and, 
if possible, remove the causes that threatened peace and kept Europe 
onedge. Because of mutual fear the nations were rearming at enormous 
cost, Britain among them. He refused to believe that with a little 
good will and determined effort it would not be possible to remove 
genuine grievances and suspicions that might be entirely unfounded. 
For that reason the Cabinet were anxious to begin conversations with 
Germany and Italy in an approach to some general scheme of European 
appeasement. 

The visit of Lord Halifax to Berlin marked the first attempt to 
explore the ground, and they hoped to follow this up. In the case of 
Italy there had been the Agreement of Jan. 2, 1937, which had been 
well received by other countries as well as themselves as likely to be 
of service towards an appeasement in the Mediterranean. Unfortu- 
nately events in Spain had made progress difficult, but towards the end 
of July the Italian Ambassador told Mr. Eden that his speech of July 19 
in Parliament had made an excellent impression in Italy and he was 
therefore encouraged to deliver a message from Signor Mussolini to 
Mr. Chamberlain, as Prime Minister, which the Duce had authorized 
him to make use of when the moment seemed propitious. 

The Ambassador had seen him, Mr. Chamberlain went on, on 
July 27, and the message he brought was of a friendly character. This 
seemed to present an opportunity for improving their relations which 
ought not to be missed, and he had therefore decided to put aside 
diplomatic formalities and send a personal reply in cordial terms. 
Mr. Chamberlain then quoted the statement he had made in Parliament 
re his letter, and said Signor Mussolini had replied expressing his own 
sincere wish to restore good relations. 

It was hoped that conversations would begin in September, but 
incidents took place in the Mediterranean that made it impossible for 
them to succeed. Nevertheless, it was well te remember that Mr. Eden 
was successful at Nyon in arriving at an agreement with Italy regarding 
the patrol of the Mediterranean, i.e., the agreement made there was 
joined in by the Italians. 

Soon afterwards the situation became clouded by the difficulties 
experienced in the Non-Intervention Committee over the withdrawal of 
volunteers, difficulties which did not arise in one quarter only, and 
when Italy left the League it was difficult to see how the conversations 
could proceed. 

He then pointed out that they did not give themselves a chance 
of success in dealing with other countries unless they tried to understand 
their mentality ; for instance, while in England they thought the 
obstacles had arisen entirely by Italian action, in Rome exactly the 
opposite view was held. There they believed England did not want 
conversations at all, and merely wished to lull them into inactivity 
while completing rearmament so as to take revenge for the conquest of 
Abyssinia. It was true that to them the idea seemed fantastic, but in 
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Italy it led to the movement of troops, the stirring up of propaganda, 
and other matters of which everyone was aware. 

It was in these circumstances that a fresh opportunity arose on 
Feb. 10 to break the vicious circle. Count Grandi called at the Foreign 
Office and said his Government were ready to open conversations, adding 
that they should be as wide as possible, embracing the question of 
recognition of the Abyssinian conquest. 

Mr. Eden had pointed out that the Government were bound to 
act as loyal members of the League, but he thought the attitude of 
the League would be considerably influenced by the fact that Great 
Britain and Italy had come to an agreement which was a real contribu- 
tion to the general appeasement, and that this was a factor which 
would have great weight with public opinion everywhere. This was 
the view of the whole Cabinet. 

The trend of this conversation between Mr. Eden and Count Grandi 
was definitely favourable to a further discussion which would include 
all questions, including Abyssinia. A week later the Ambassador in 
Rome reported a conversation with Count Ciano at which the latter 
said he had instructed Count Grandi to urge that a start should be 
made with the conversations, and on the same day he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
suggested to Mr. Eden that they should have a talk with Count Grandi. 

Mr. Eden had represented that the Italian Government had called 
on them to enter on conversations “‘ now or never,” but there was 
nothing to justify such a description, or justify anybody in saying that 
that Government had used threats. 

On Friday a conversation took place, and he was asked by Mr. 
Eden not to commit the Government to anything specific during it. 
He did not do so, and after it, he and Mr. Eden discussed what were 
the conclusions that should be drawn from it. It was then, it seemed 
to him, that the differences between them became acute. 

““T was convinced,’’ he went on, “ that a rebuff to the Italian 
expression of their desire that conversations should start at once would 
be taken by them as a confirmation of those suspicions which I have 
described—suspicions that we had never really been in earnest about 
the conversations at all. I thought that if that were the effect the 
result would be disastrous. . . .” 

Mr. Eden, on the other hand, was unable to agree to any immediate 
decision. He wished to reply that in the opinion of the Government 
the moment for the opening of conversations was not appropriate and 
that they wished to wait until a substantial withdrawal from Spain 
had taken place ; in particular, that they ought to have some indication, 
such as the Italian Government’s acceptance of the British formula 
for the withdrawal, before they committed themselves even to 
conversations. 

‘“‘ But when I asked him,” the Premier said, ‘‘ whether, if such an 
acceptance could be obtained from the Italians, he would then be able 
to agree to the commencement of the conversations, he made it clear 
that his objections would still remain.” 

He then decided to summon the Cabinet for the next day, Feb. 19, 
and asked Count Grandi if he could obtain from Rome such an assurance 
as Mr. Eden had spoken of. He concluded this recital of events by 
referring to the prolonged and persistent efforts made in the Cabinet 
on Saturday and Sunday to induce Mr. Eden to change his decision. 
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That morning (Monday) he was informed by Count Grandi that 
he had received a note from Rome stating that his Government accepted 
‘the British formula concerning the withdrawal of foreign volunteers 
and granting of belligerent rights,’’ and Count Grandi intimated to him 
that he was to regard it as a gesture on the part of his Government 
indicating the spirit of goodwill and good feeling in which they 
would begin the conversations. Count Grandi received this communi- 
cation early on Sunday. 

He then informed the Ambassador, following the meeting of the 
Cabinet, that they were ready to begin conversations, and at the same 
time told him he wished to impress on him certain points. First, they 
regarded a settlement of the Spanish question as an essential feature 
of any agreement ; second, they were loyal members of the League, 
and any agreement should have League approval—an impossibility if, 
for example, the situation in Spain were materially altered by Italy 
during the conversations. 

He was confident, however, that these intimations would not 
occasion the Italian Government any anxiety, as he believed they 
would approach the negotiations in perfect good faith and with a sincere 
desire to reach agreement. “If you are going beforehand to enter 
upon them in a spirit of suspicion,’”’ he declared, ‘‘ then none of those 
conditions that you can think of—the initial withdrawal of troops or 
anything else that my right hon. friend suggests, are going to save 
you. It there is going to be bad faith there will be bad faith, and no 
assurances beforehand are going to alter it.” 

Mr. Chamberlain emphasized that there was no question yet of 
what the terms of the agreement were to be ; the question was whether 
they were to enter on negotiations or refuse even to contemplate them. 
Did anyone really think they could ever obtain peace by continuing 
a vendetta ? 

The peace of Europe must depend on the attitude of the four 
chief Powers. For themselves, they were linked to France by common 
ideals, and France need not fear that Mr. Eden’s resignation signified 
any departure from the policy of the closest friendship with her, and 
he counted himself as firm a friend of France as Mr. Eden. On the 
other side they found Germany and Italy linked by affinities of outlook 
and in the forms of government. If they could bring the two pairs 
of nations to an understanding of one another’s aims and to such 
discussion as might lead to a final settlement they would have saved 
the peace of Europe for a generation. 

In the debate that followed Mr. Atlee accused the Prime Minister 
of going whining to Signor Mussolini for an agreement just when Italy’s 
position was notoriously shaky, and Sir Archibald Sinclair considered 
that Mr. Eden’s resignation was a serious weakening of Britain and 
of the cause of freedom in the hour of danger.' 


x * x 


Closing the debate Mr. Chamberlain complained that Opposition 
members had misrepresented the attitude of the Government. He 
asked them not to proceed on the assumption that the moment conver- 
sations began Britain was committed to do whatever the other party 





(1) See below, p. 11. 
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asked, and protested against the way in which all his critics assumed 
that the Italian assurances given were not to be relied upon. 

If that turned out to be so, then there would be no agreement. 
He reminded the House of the intimations he had given to Count Grandi 
as to conditions governing the conversations, and said, “ no intimation 
could be plainer than that I expressed my personal opinion that I 
believed the assurances given by the Italian Government would be 
fulfilled and carried out, but I made it perfectly plain that if they 
were not, then the chances of agreement were nil.”’ 

They were not prepared to make peace at any price; there were 
essentials which must be conceded to them. They desired to let the 
Spaniards make their own settlement, and it was not part of their 
duty or their aim to dictate to the Spaniards about it. As to the 
charge that he wished to make a four-Power pact, he never used the 
word, but surely it could not be disputed that the four Powers were 
the most powerful in Europe, and surely it could not be denied that 
if the most powerful countries in Europe could settle their differences 
it would be the greatest step that could possibly be taken for the 
establishment of peace. 


* * * 

On the next day, February 22, the Opposition submitted a motion 
of censure on the Government, Mr. Greenwood arguing that the 
principles of foreign policy stated by the Prime Minister the day before 
must lead to anarchy and so to war. He maintained that Britain was 
letting down her friends by “‘ scuttling to the back door of the dictator- 
ship States to make a deal behind the backs of others.” 

He also accused the Government of abandoning the programme on 
which they had won the last election, and of acting in this particular 
case without consulting France. They had put down the Vote of 
Censure as a challenge to the Government, a challenge to explain to 
the people why the election manifesto of 1935 had been torn up and 
trampled upon. 

Mr. Chamberlain said it was very important to determine, first 
of all, whether the issue that divided him and Mr. Eden was the time 
and place of the negotiations with Italy, or, as was stated by Lord 
Cranborne, was a great principle of international good faith. As to this, 
he had no recollection that at any time Mr. Eden ever said to him 
that this question of international good faith constituted an embargo 
upon conversations either with Italy or Germany. That was one view. 
The view that had been put by Mr. Greenwood—no truck with dictators 
—was another variant of it. But there were others who did not go 
so far, and who said they would not refuse to talk with the dictators, 
but that the latter must first show they were conscious of what they 
had done and show by some penitent act that they had changed their 
heart. 

If by this the Opposition meant that Italy should evacuate 
volunteers from Spain, why did they stop at Spain? Why did they 
not ask that Mussolini should come out of Abyssinia, too? According 
to their principles, they ought to ask him that. He himself considered 
that “really this suggestion that we would enter into conversations 
providing these things were done first is humbug.” 

Mr. Chamberlain was interrupted, but went on to say that what 
his argument was leading up to was this: that no business was ever 
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possible on the lines which he had just described—no nation with any 
self-respect would accept conditions of that kind before entering into 
conversations, and “if you really mean to have conversations you 
cannot lay down such conditions beforehand.’’ The choice simply 
came down to this: were they prepared, did they desire to have 
conversations or not? If they did, the sooner they had them the 
better. 

Jibes and taunts such as that he was “ going whining to Signor 
Mussolini ”’ left him absolutely unmoved. They convinced him of only 
one thing, #.e., that those who made them did not realize the greatness 
of their country. She was a country to which countless of millions 
of people looked up for leadership, because they respected her, and 
‘it is for a great country to do what a small or a weak country cannot 
always afford to do,”’ he declared ; “‘ to show magnanimity, and whoever 
aspires to lead her must be ready to ignore abuse.” 

‘“ Do not let hon. members trouble themselves,”’ he added, ‘“‘ because 
others try to belittle their country by talking of surrender and running 
away. Let us rather ask ourselves whether what we are doing is right, 
and whether it will contribute to the end we have in view.” 

He emphasized that there was no truth whatever in the accusation 
that they had gone behind the backs of their friends and taken isolated 
action. Not only were the French informed of their intentions, but 
there was considerable discussion on the subjects which might be 
discussed when they came to open the conversations, and there appeared 
to be complete agreement between the French and themselves upon 
the subjects to be then discussed. It was obvious that if the conversa- 
tions were to lead to general appeasement all round in the Mediterranean, 
in which the French were particularly interested, they could not possibly 
achieve that end unless the French were entirely with them from the 
beginning to the end. 

He had been accused of omitting to say, the previous day, anything 
about the League or collective security. He would do so now. “I 
have often expressed the view,”’ he went on, “‘ that the party opposite 
allow themselves to be governed by phrases, the actual meaning of 
which they never take the trouble to think out. Among those phrases 
is ‘ collective security.’ What do they mean by collective security ? 
[ mean by it a system under which the collective action of a number of 
States is assured to prevent aggression, or, if aggression is undertaken, 
to put a stop to it and punish the aggressor. I wonder whether anybody 
differs from that definition ? . . . Does anybody here believe that the 
League, as it is constituted to-day, can afford collective security ? ”’ 

The situation had changed completely since the last Election. 
It was then still possible to hope that it might, and he had believed it 
himself. He did not believe it now, and, ‘‘I would say more. If I 
am right, as I am confident I am, in saying that the League as con- 
stituted to-day is unable to provide collective security for anybody, 
then I say we must not try to delude ourselves and, still more, we 
must not try to delude small weak nations into thinking that they will 
be protected by the League against aggression and acting accordingly, 
when we know that nothing of the kind can be expected.” 

The power of the League did not depend on its nominal member- 
ship, but on the conviction of its members that it could carry out its 
functions, and to-day they would not find anywhere in the League any 
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conviction that collective security could be provided by it. He stayed 
in it, however, because he still had faith that the League might be 
reconstituted, and because he believed that there was important work 
for it to do. 

He would not change an article in the Covenant, he went on, 
not even Article 16, in the hope that some day it might be reconstituted 
in such a form that they might rely upon being able to use those powers 
for the function for which they were originally intended. But it 
should be clearly understood that to-day the League could not use 
them. 

It was, of course, possible to take the view that one should not 
even talk with those who differed from one or whose standard of 
public conduct one did not approve. That was what had actually 
happened, and could anyone say that they had approached nearer to 
peace? Must not everyone admit that month after month they had 
seemed to be getting nearer and nearer to war? He believed that the 
policy of holding one’s hands and turning one’s back, of making speeches 
and doing nothing, was a policy which must presently lead them to 
war. 

In conclusion, he said he prayed that the responsibility of plunging 
his country into war might not fall upon him, but “ does not an almost 
equally heavy responsibility lie,” he asked, ‘“‘ upon a man who feels, 
as I do, that if we do not take action we may presently be faced with 
that frightful question, and who feels that by taking action he may 
do something to avert it ?”’ 

Later in the debate, Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. Lloyd 
George, explained that he and Mr. Eden had seen Count Grandi twice 
on Friday. Between the two meetings Mr. Eden said he thought that 
at least the Italian Government ought to have made some gesture 
before they began conversations, such as that they had accepted the 
British formula. On that he had asked Mr. Eden whether, if they did, 
it would make any difference to him, and he said quite straightforwardly 
that it would not. When Count Grandi came back he asked him 
whether his Government could accept the formula, and he said he 
would ask them, and he and Mr. Eden then arranged that Count 
Grandi should return on Monday and give them the information. 

“On Sunday morning,” he said, ‘“‘I received through a friend who 
knew Count Grandi an intimation that he had received a favourable 
reply, and I told the Cabinet so. It did not make any difference to 
my right hon. friend. I did not expect it to. He has said it would 
make no difference.” 

There had been no question of any document until the Monday 
morning, when Count Grandi brought it to him. 


Criticisms in the House of Commons 


IN the Debate in the House of Commons it is possible to distinguish 
three groups. On the Government side of the House, the largest group 
supported the Prime Minister and the Cabinet’ ; also on the Govern- 
ment side there was a group of “ dissenters’’ who abstained from 
voting in the division which followed ; finally, on the other side of the 





(1) The Labour Vote of Censure was defeated by 330 votes to 168, with 
25 abstentions, the remaining members being paired, ill, or absent abroad. 
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House, there was the Labour and Liberal Opposition. In the summary 
which follows, and not only in the quotations, the actual words used 
by the various speakers have, as far as possible, been employed. 

' The Labour Opposttion case* may be summarized as follows : There 
had apparently been two Foreign Offices operating and while the late 
Foreign Secretary was standing for certain definite principles in the 
eovernment of the world, the Prime Minister was rejecting them all. 
he latter’s whole speech represented a departure from election pledges 
and an abandonment of the League of Nations. The late Foreign 
Secretary had been thrown to the wolves. His resignation would be 
represented abroad as a capitulation to the dictators who were demand- 
ing his removal. There was no parallel for that in British history, 
but the case bore a striking resemblance to the dismissal of M. Delcassé 
in 1905. The Prime Minister “‘ had been all the time working and 
trying to get some kind of alliance with Signor Mussolini at any price 
and heedless of any principles.” The difficulties of the Italian position 
had been ignored—trouble in Abyssinia, lack of success in Spain, a 
continual drain on Italy’s resources, financial difficulties and discontent 
at home, the Berlin axis very uneasy, and finally Herr Hitler’s coup 
in Austria with the threat of German armies on the Brenner. Was 
this the time to go to Italy for an agreement ? Great Britain and 
British Ministers had been subjected to insults for months, Italy was 
actively engaged in fomenting discontent all through the Near East. 
Was this the time to say “ Will you please give me an agreement. 
Everybody is to be forgiven and everything is to be forgotten. There 
are no conditions.’’ There had been agreements at various times with 
Italy, but none had been kept. ‘‘ Are we to depend on the piecrust 
promises of a Dictator ?’’ The Prime Minister “ has faith, but the 
Foreign Secretary wanted works ; that is the difference between them.” 

‘ The attitude of the new Prime Minister in relation to the work 
of the Foreign Secretary went beyond the reasonable rights of the 
head of the Government ; . . . he unduly, ostentatiously, and publicly 
interfered wlh the functions and the responsibilities of the Foreign 
Secretary, and he weakened the authority of the Foreign Secretary in 
the eyes of the world.” 

“ It would be regrettable if unofficial persons were mischievously 
and irresponsibly having access to the Prime Minister, whether those 
unofficial persons be located in London or in Rome and whether the 
unofiicial person be a man or a woman... .”’ 

It was significant that the Prime Minister had said little about 
the question of relations with France. The new policy meant the 
destruction in the end of the League of Nations ; it meant the definite 
recognition of aggression. It was an abject surrender to the dictators, 
and the repercussions in the world and especially in the United States 
would be serious. The Government was betraying the cause of peace 
and the security of the country. 


___ The case of the Liberal Opposition? ran on somewhat similar lines : 
Confidence can only be based on good faith, and good faith expressed, 


(1) The principal speakers were Mr. C. R. Attlee, Mr. Arthur Greenwood (who 
moved the Vote of Censure), and Mr. Herbert Morrison. 


(2) The principal speaker was Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
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not in fresh promises but in the performance of those promises which 
have already been given. That good faith based on performance can 
alone be the foundation of confidence in any fresh negotiations. . 

We complain of the non-performance of obligations into which the 
Italians have freely entered.” 

It would not be morally justifiable for the Western Powers to 
come to an agreement at the expense of the people of Abyssinia. 

It was very clear that once the Prime Minister had been able to 
present the head of the late Foreign Secretary on the official charger 
he received the message from the Italian Ambassador that Italy was 
prepared to accept the British formula for the evacuation of foreign 
combatants from Spain. 

The country had to choose between two policies. ‘‘ On the one 
hand, we may buy a few years of peace at the cost of the people of 
Spain and Abyssinia, and at the cost of abandoning the efforts to 
organize security on the basis of equal justice for all nations and of 
surrendering strategic positions, or enabling the Italian Government 
to establish strategic positions, which would be of vital importance in 
war and would greatly strengthen its diplomacy in peace ; or, on the 
other hand, we can organize a defensive system which would be able to 
resist aggression and thus avert war, provided at the same time we 
make it clear that we are willing to contribute to the satisfaction of 
genuine national grievances of other countries on the basis of dis- 
armament and third-party judgment. This last is the only possible 
peace policy—the only policy which preserves the foundations of 
international law and order upon which alone peace can be secured.”’ 


On the Government side of the House strong criticism of the Prime 
Minister’s action also came from a group of supporters of the National 
Government.’ The divergences between the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary were summed up by Mr. Churchill as follows : 


“These divergences extended principally: first, to their 
conception of the present condition of the League of Nations and 
its Covenant; and, secondly, to the attitude which we should 
adopt towards the dictator Powers. I need scarcely say that 
these divergences are divergences of degree and, perhaps, of 
temperament, but it is clear that there were these divergences— 
that they were honourable and well grounded on both sides, of 
course, goes without saying.”’ 

Coming to the merits of the actual dispute, he said: “It 
would seem to many people that this was an inopportune time 
for negotiations with Italy. In the first place, all these acts of 
bad faith which have been described to the House are fresh in 
everyone’s mind. In the second place, the dictator Powers of 
Europe are striding on from strength to strength and from stroke 
to stroke, and the parliamentary democracies are retreating 
abashed and confused. On the other hand, behind this fine 
facade, there was every sign that the Italian dictator, at any 
rate, was in a very difficult position: the industrious, amiable 
Italian people long over-strained ; everything in the country eaten 
up§in order to augment the magnificence of the State; taxes 





(1) The principal speakers were Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Harold Nicolson. 
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enormous ; finances brokén; officials abounding; all kinds of 
indispensable raw materials practically unpurchasable across the 
exchange ; Abyssinia a curse, a corpse bound on the back of the 
killer ; Libya and Spain ; perhaps 400,000 men overseas, all to be 
maintained by a continuous drain on the hard-driven, ground- 
down people of Italy. There was a picture. One would have 
thought that these corrective processes upon external arrogance 
and ambition might have been allowed to run their course for a 
while ; or, otherwise, how are the healing processes of human 
society to come into play ?” 
It was ‘‘ sometimes wise to allow natural processes to work, and 
for crimes and follies to be paid in coin from their own mint... . 
Here was a case where we ought to have allowed time to play its part.”’ 
The Cabinet, “‘ from the usual vague, well-intentioned desire for 
peace and friendship,” enjoined the Foreign Secretary to have the 
talks with Italy, which Signor Mussolini had instructed his Ambassador 
to encourage. The Foreign Secretary was reluctant and rightly so. 
The talks proceeded “ unenthusiastically.”” On February 11 an inspired 
statement appeared in the Italian press over the signature of Signor 
Farinacci in which he wrote: ‘ Our opinion will not change until 
London’s foreign policy ceases to be directed by Mr. Eden.” It 
amounted to a demand that Mr. Eden must go and unless he did there 
could be no progress in the talks. On February 18 the Prime Minister 
had taken the negotiations into his own hands and had invited Count 
Grandi to conduct discussions with him and the Foreign Secretary 
not at the Foreign Office but at No. 10 Downing Street. The Prime 
Minister had a perfect right to take charge of the discussions, but he 
did so at a time when the dismissal of the Foreign Secretary was being 


loudly demanded in a foreign country with which Great Britain was 
in negotiation. The Foreign Secretary acted rightly in resigning and 
“responsibility for that event and for what has happened, or for what 
is going to happen rests for good or ill upon the Prime Minister, who 


was also acting entirely within his rights.”” The initiation of the talks 
appeared untimely and their outlook somewhat bleak. . . ‘‘ We shall 
certainly be asked to give a lot, and there is very little we can receive 
in return, except the cessation by Italy of wrong and unneighbourly 
acts in which she has long indulged.” 

‘ There is, however, one object,” declared Mr. Churchill which, he 
fully admitted “‘ would throw a different light on this scene. Even at 
the risk of being accused of some illogicality in my argument, I would 
say that if it were possible for Italy to discharge her duty in aiding 
Great Britain and France in defending the integrity and independence 
of Austria, for the sake of that I would go as far as any man in making 
concessions.” The task of the Government in the negotiations would 
be no easy one and the outlook was not too promising. 

With regard to the repercussions of the resignation, particularly 
in the United States, it was clear that havoc had resulted, and while 
it was not necessarily irreparable ‘‘ millions of people there who are our 
enemies have been armed with a means to mock the sincerity of British 
idealism, and they think that we are all continental people tarred with 
the same brush.” 

The late Foreign Secretary adhered to the old policy which had 
been forgotten for so long. The Prime Minister and his colleagues had 
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entered upon another and a new policy. The old policy was an effort 
to establish the rule of law in Europe and build up through the League 
of Nations, or by regional pacts under the League of Nations, effective 
deterrents against the aggressor. Was the new policy to come to terms 
with the totalitarian Powers in the hope that by great and far-reaching 
acts of submission, not merely in sentiment and pride, but in material 
factors, peace might be preserved ? Many friends in Europe may have 
entered into new combinations. But there must be no mistake, British 
safety was bound up with that of France. There was the British way, 
but that was no protection against the air. The peace of Europe 
rested to-day upon the French army. Looking back on the last six 
years many lost chances could be discerned, when a united stand 
could have been made against the dangers, and when by an act of 
generosity and magnanimity following upon the marshalling of material 
strength the present evils might have been prevented, The day would 
come when on some issue or other a stand would have to be made. It 
was to be hoped that when that day came they would not find that 
through an unwise policy they were left to make that stand alone. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson considered that the fundamental issue was 
“whether our foreign policy was to be conducted on a basis of expedi- 
ency or on a basis of principle. . . .”’ It was the problem whether a 
country which had continuously, consistently, deliberately and without 
apology violated every engagement into which she had ever entered 
could be taken back into the fold with a smile; or whether it was 
better to make a few concrete conditions before negotiations were 
resumed. These should have included a substantial evacuation from 
Spain, the cessation of anti-British propaganda, and a reduction of 
the garrison in Libya. 

The Italian method of negotiation was that of the corkscrew, 
successive turns of which would probably produce demands for a trade 
agreement, a loan, naval parity in the Mediterranean, a share in the 
defence of the Suez Canal, and a corridor from Tripoli to Abyssinia ? 
The question was not whether Great Britain had the friendship of the 
Italian people, but whether she could have any confidence in the 
friendship promised, at a great cost, by the present Italian Government 
or any Italian Government at their present stage of civilization. 

The record of Italy for duplicity in the matter of the sanctity of 
treaties was so terrible that any British asset could not seriously be 
sacrificed for such a liability. The late Foreign Secretary struggled 
hard to preserve the rule of law and order, the theory of the League 
of Nations, the belief in the sanctity of treaties, and the confidence of 
the world—-all this might now be lost. 


Statement by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Halifax 

In the House of Lords the criticisms of the Prime Minister’s policy 
by Lord Addison and Lord Strabolgi were similar to those put forward 
by Labour Party speakers in the House of Commons, while Lord Cecil 
dealt in some detail with what he regarded as the abandonment of the 
League and the Prime Minister’s “‘ reckless ’’ statement regarding the 
position of small nations. Lord Allen and Lord Ponsonby, however, 
supported the Government’s policy. 

Lord Halifax, replying to the debate for the Government, main- 
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tained that the essentials of the Government’s policy were unchanged, 
and foreign nations which thought that recent events betokened any 
change would be seriously mistaken. He explained that his views of 
the immediate issue that arose in the Cabinet was that what the Prime 
Minister considered should be the vital conditions of any agreement 
with Italy Mr. Eden considered should be conditions precedent to 
starting the conversations. 

Since Mr. Eden had agreed to the principle of conversations with 
Italy, the issue that subsequently arose seemed to him to be of secondary 
importance. 

He emphasized that no conditions were attached to the opening 
of negotiations with Italy first suggested in the Prime Minister’s letter 
of July 27. Subsequently to this Mr. Eden desired, perfectly reasonably 
from his point of view, to introduce as prerequisites the cessation of 
propaganda and the liquidation of the Spanish problem, but ‘‘ may not 
the other side of the picture,”’ said Lord Halifax, “‘ have been a dis- 
position in Italy to feel that these were new conditions, that there 
were other people concerned in Spain besides themselves, and that 
this business of conditions was a time-consuming device on the part 
of H.M. Government ? ” 

‘Do you really believe,” he asked, “ that progress would have 
been probable if it was made dependent on the acceptance in advance 
of a period of probationary discipline ? I do not.” 

As to their not being free agents and the concern lest they 
should have given an impression of fear of standing up to the Dictators, 
he asked if it never occurred to those who suggested this that there 
were other qualities in the human mind besides fear. Had they never 
heard of hope, and had they never realized that it may have been the 
hope in their minds that led them to think it was worth while trying 
to cut the vicious circle surrounding the policy of Europe ? 

They were not prepared to allow an opportunity from which peace 
might spring to slip. They might be disappointed, but if they were 
that would not prove that they were wrong now, or that those who 
differed from them were right. 

The argument that the totalitarian States were on the verge of 
collapse he had heard almost weekly for 2 or 3 years. It was said that 
the word of dictators could not be trusted, but the conclusion of that 
argument was quite clear—+.e., not to have any conversations at all ; 
but it could not be an argument against having conversations at a 
time which seemed to them to be the most appropriate. 

He repudiated all suggestion that there was any disloyalty to the 
League, and maintained that the Prime Minister was right in suggesting 
to small nations that they could not rely on collective security. He 
sometimes wondered whether the Opposition were quite oblivious to 
and careless of the danger of the possibility of deceiving smaller nations 
into reliance upon support which would not be forthcoming. Not a 
word of the Election Manifesto of October, 1935 was discordant with 
his own thoughts to-day, and he did not admit for one moment that 
they had changed their policy in any particular. 

As to the charge of moral default for being willing even to consider 
the question of Abyssinia, the House knew that they had told the 
Italian Government that that was a matter which must be, if general 
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agreement was reached, subject to the consent of the League, because 
that had always been a League, and not an Anglo-Italian, matter. 

To ignore the facts did not get rid of them, and the plain fact 
was that “ you could have stopped the conquest of Abyssinia by war. 
Of those who speak so loudly now, there are very few indeed with any 
sense of responsibility who were, or who are, prepared to face that 
hard fact.” 

In conclusion, he declared that he was not afraid of war in the 
sense that he feared defeat, for he knew the temper and resolution of 
the country, but he detested war for the horrors and the havoc that it 
brought. One thing was certain: things would get either better or 
worse—international relations were not going to remain stationary, and 
so if they did not want to see them get worse they must take active 
steps to make them better. Therefore, he said, ‘“ we refuse to fold 
our hands and merely drift along on dangerous tides, making warlike 
noises to encourage the passengers.” 

It was possible to negotiate from strength and not from weakness, 
and it was just because they were now strong that they could do 
something active and something urgent for peace. 





AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


AN outline of the relations between Germany, Italy, and Austria 
covering the period from the War down to Signor Mussolini’s visit to 
Germany in September, 1937, has recently been given in this Bulletin," 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to do more here than to recapitulate 
briefly some of the outstanding points affecting that triangular relation- 
ship and Austria’s connections with other Powers. — 

Austria’s international status—to consider this aspect first—rests 
on a number of instruments. In the first place, the Treaty of Versailles 
(Article 80) and the Treaty of St. Germain (Article 88) laid down that 
the independence of Austria was inalienable except with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations, and by the latter Treaty Austria 
undertook ‘‘ to abstain from any act which might directly or indirectly 
or by any means whatever compromise her independence. .. .’ 
Further, in Protocol No. 1 of October 4, 1922, whereby the economic 
reconstruction of Austria was carried out under the auspices of the 
League, the Austrian Government reaffirmed the provisions of Article 58 
of the Treaty of St. Germain. Finally, the same obligations were once 
more recognized in the Agreement of July 15, 1932, whereby the 
Governments of Belgium, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom 
guaranteed a further loan to Austria. 

As far as the obligations of other States in regard to Austrian 
independence are concerned they are general and specific. The only 
general obligation to defend the independence of Austria arises for 
Members of the League who, by their signature of the Covenant, have 





(1) See “ Signor Mussolini in Germany,” Oct. 2, 1937, Volume XIV, No. 7. 
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undertaken (Article 10) “‘ to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League.’ As to specific commitments there are a 
number of declarations and statements, which do not, however, commit 
their authors to more than consultation in the event of danger. The 
first of these was the declaration by the Governments of France, Italy 
and the United Kingdom, on February 17, 1934, in which they stated 
that ‘“‘ they take a common view as to the necessity of maintaining 
Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with the relevant 
treaties."" This.was reaffirmed on September 27, 1934. Before this 
Austria, Hungary, and Italy had signed the Rome Protocols on March 17, 
1934, in which they stated their desire “‘ to co-operate in the mainte- 
nance of peace and in the economic restoration of Europe on the basis 
of respect for the independence and rights of every State ’’ and “ to 
concert together on all problems which particularly interest them. . . .”’ 

Next in the list comes the Franco-Italian Agreement of Rome on 
January 7, 1935, in which, according to the official communiqué, the two 
Governments “ in view of the necessity of maintaining the independence 
and integrity of Austria, agree that from henceforth in the event of 
this independence or this integrity being threatened, they will consult 
together and with Austria regarding the measures to be taken.’ This 
consultation was to be extended to other States. By the Anglo-French 
Declaration of London on February 3, 1935, the United Kingdom 
Government stated that as a consequence of the earlier tripartite 
declarations of 1934 they “‘ consider themselves to be among the Powers, 
which will, as provided in the Rome Agreement, consult together if 
the independence and integrity of Austria are menaced.”’ Finally, to 
complete this catalogue, mention must be made of the Joint Resolution 
of the Stresa Conference adopted by the three Powers on April 14, 1935, 
in which they confirmed the tripartite declarations of 1934, and the 
Rome Agreement and London Declaration of 1935. This represented 
the high-water mark in the efforts of the three Powers, particularly 
Italy, to defend Austria against Nazi penetration and absorption by the 
third Reich. At this point the Abyssinian conflict intervened to upset 
The diplomatic apple-cart. Italy emerged from that conflict weakened 
and embarrassed, though apparently triumphant, and in no case able 
to withstand German pressure in Austria without the friends who had 
been alienated. The first result was the Austro-German Agreement of 
July 11, 1936, which in effect was a compromise between Italy and 
Germany. By this agreement Austria recognized herself to be a German 
State, while Germany undertook not to support Austrian National- 
Socialism. It was agreed that steps should be taken to improve 
relations between the two States by removing any outstanding causes 
of grievance. These measures were laid down in a protocol appended 
to the Agreement. 

_The next stage in the process of Italian withdrawal in the face 
of German penetration of Austria—a withdrawal in significant contrast 
to the swift and determined action taken by Signor Mussolini on the 
occasion of the abortive Nazi putsch and the murder of Dollfuss on 
July 25, 1934, when troops were moved up to the frontier—was marked 
by the visits of Count Ciano to Germany in October, 1936, and the 
inauguration of the Rome-Berlin axis, the establishment of which was 
confirmed by the Duce’s own visit to Germany in September, 1937. 
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The essential basis of this agreement appeared to be the maintenance 
of the compromise regarding Austria, the question of whose future 
was, as it were, “ put into cold storage.” 

It was, therefore, not without surprise that the news was received 
of Herr Hitler’s ultimatum to Herr von Schuschnigg on February 12 
during the latter’s visit to Berchtesgaden. Little surprise, however, 
was occasioned by Signor Mussolini's failure to notice, let alone respond 
to, Austrian appeals for support which reached him on the following 
day. The weakness of his position was only too apparent. It is 
possible that he may, rightly or wrongly, have interpreted the sense 
of authoritative opinion in Great Britain as one of reluctance to take 
action in regard to Austria, and drawn his own conclusions as the to 
influence that this would have on the formulation of French policy ; 
there is also the possibility that his capitulation in Austria may have 
been in return for some quid pro quo in the Mediterranean. Unless this 
was, in fact, the case he would appear to have fallen between two 
stools, with consequent danger to the interests of Central Europe, not 
excluding Italian interests, in that, having not yet succeeded in removing 
the difficulties dividing him from the Western Powers, he was too weak 
to resist, or was taken by surprise by his other partner in the Rome- 
Berlin “ Axis.” 

As matters rest’ the Austrian Cabinet was reconstructed under 
German pressure (not limited to diplomatic methods) to include a 
number of Ministers with pronounced German sympathies, including 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart in the key position of Minister of the Interior and 
Security, with control of the Austrian police. Further, an amnesty 
was proclaimed whereby political prisoners were released. Austrian 
Nazis henceforth will be permitted legal activity within the Fatherland 
Front, which, however, remains the only recognized political organiza- 
tion. A further indication of the basis on which Austro-German 
relations were to evolve (in accordance with views in Berlin, which 
the new Minister of the Interior visited on the morrow of his appoint- 
ment) was given by Dr. Seyss-Inquart in a broadcast on September 22 
when he spoke of “‘so close and friendly a relationship between the 
two German States as corresponds to the history and total interest 
(Gesamtinteresse) of the German people.”’ The total interest appears 
to be the new criterion by which it is intended that Austrian actions 
and policy shall be judged. 

In view of this the independent spirit shown by Herr von 
Schuschnigg in his speech to the Federal Diet on February 24, which was 
broadcast, can hardly have been welcome in Berchtesgaden or to the 
German press, which carefully edited it. 

The Chancellor emphasized that the Government stood immovably 
on the basis of the Constitution of May 1, 1934. Their duty was to 
keep intact the freedom and independence of Austria; and in aiming 
at external and domestic peace they saw their ‘‘ German duty.” 

The supreme task of the Government was to serve the German 
Austria, and therewith a valuabie section of the whole German nation, 
and “‘ to co-operate in the all-German destiny within frontiers modest 
but our own.”’ As to their institutions, they did not want a Front 
Populaire, based on parties, but a single solid bloc of their people. 





(1) For details of developments in Austria, see Chronology, p. 28. 
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The Berchtesgaden agreement was intended to regulate Austro- 
German relations in the interests of the whole German nation on a 
friendly basis. There had been periods in their history when German 
fought against German, but their late Emperor had said “‘ I am a German 
Prince,” and he could say nothing else, for ‘‘ Austria stands and falls 
in her German mission.” 

Dr. Dollfuss, too, had made several statements to the effect that 
‘‘we Austrians are German and have a German land,” but in spite 
of this a fraticidal conflict had begun and lasted 5 years. He recalled 
the dying Chancellor’s words : “ I only wanted peace. . . . We always 
had to defend ourselves.’’ Now peace was to come and end the conflict 
which had been entirely fought on Austrian soil. 

Herr Hitler said on February 20 that the new agreement was “a 
supplement within the framework of the Agreement of July, 1936.” 
In the latter Herr Hitler specifically recognized ‘‘ the full sovereignty 
of Austria,”’ and declared that domestic political developments in each 
country were the internal affair of that country alone. Austria, for 
her part, had undertaken to pursue a policy consonant with her position 
as a German State. 

Difficulties in the execution of the agreement had been caused by 
persons in Austria who tried to sabotage it. The new agreement 
contained all the factors of a satisfactory development and a complete 
peace. He recapitulated the measures taken and said Germany “ has 
repeated the assurance to take the essential measures to ensure non- 
interference in Austrian domestic affairs.” It was laid down that the 
Austrian Nazis “‘ can in no way count on support from quarters outside 
Austria or on toleration by the Austrian Government. On the contrary, 
all illegal activity will meet the punishment prescribed by the law.”’ 

The vital principles which they could always maintain in respect 
of their Constitution and~-their institutions remained unchanged. 
They knew that they could go as far as that line, behind which stood 
the notice, ‘‘ So far and no farther.’’ Confiding in the word of Herr 
Hitler they had gone as far, and had resolved to tread with him a 
course serving, in their conviction, the welfare of Austria, the whole 
German nation, and European peace. 

Herr von Schuschnigg denied current rumours of a change in the 
relations with Italy. Signor Mussolini had proved his sympathy for 
Austria, but had always been careful to avoid the appearance of an 
intervention in their affairs. This would continue to be the case. 

He went on, ‘“‘ We do not want and were not to blame for the 
geographical picture which the map has shown since 1918. We did not 
choose our frontiers, but what we have we shall keep.’ Their foreign 
policy was dictated by nature, but within these limits they enjoyed 
friendly relations with all States which showed sympathy and respect 
for Austria, particularly Britain, France, and the U.S.A., and with 
Switzerland. They knew that the small States could only indirectly 
lay their word in the scale when the destiny of the Great Powers, and 
of the world and of a generation, was being decided. But even a small 
State might give good advice, and as frentiers had, in fact, been wrongly 
drawn so ‘‘ the day may come when the conception of Europe will be 
mapped out afresh and a new, different, more united Europe can seek 
a new form or organisation and guarantee of peace.”’ 

In conclusion, he appealed for order and discipline. Demonstra- 
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tions must cease, and the Fatherland Front, which now had 3 million 
members, must develop in peace. ‘‘ The will to freedom of the Austrian 
people and the inner worth of our country stand like a wall,”’ he 
declared, ‘“‘ and nothing has changed in this respect. I trust in God, 
who will not abandon our country.” 





THE DEBATE ON FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 
FRENCH CHAMBER 


ON February 25 a 3 day debate on the Government’s foreign policy 
began in the Chamber of Deputies, and nearly all the speakers declared 
that the time had come when the country must make up its mind 
either to abandon any attempt to influence the future course of develop- 
ments in Europe or to leave no doubt that France would discharge her 
obligations to her friends. 

M. Flandin approved the attitude taken up by Mr. Chamberlain 
and said the situation was characterized by complete contradiction 
between French policy, which seemed to be still founded on the Cove- 
nant, and the reality expressed by the British Premier in Parliament. 
He argued that France must cut the coat of her policy according to 
the cloth of her resources. When their national defence production 
was commensurate with the risks they incurred, when they had restored 
the finances and moral of the country, and when England was even more 
strongly armed, then they could intervene where and when they liked 
in Europe. 

Unfortunately the Sanctions policy had completely upset the 
Stresa agreements ; at the time they had been made there had, he said, 
been a secret agreement between Italy and France which would have 
enabled France to call upon Italy for military aid in the event of the 
German reoccupation of the Rhineland, just as Italy could call on 
France if Austria were menaced. The recent Berchtesgaden meeting 
was the direct result of the estrangement of Italy. 

M. Paul Reynaud declared that “‘ if Germany, which is watching us, 
has been hoping that out of this debate would come a reversal of our 
policy, a wish to abdicate, she can see at this moment that she is 
mistaken.” 

He argued that, while France was determined to honour the 
signature to her treaties, agreement with Germany was the wish of all. 
Outside the House people had advocated the abdication of France as 
a method of securing peace, but, ‘‘I say,” he declared, ‘‘ that the 
abdication of France means war.’ Those who preached ‘t assumed 
that France was weak, but was she, either in herself or in her friends ? 

He pointed out that the basis of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was 
not the affirmation “ my country is weak,” but, quite the contrary, 
““my country is strong.” 

France had spent 373 milliard francs (£2,463 millions) in armaments 
since the Armistice, and he asked why no one ever spoke about the 
weakness of their possible enemies. Germany had less than half the 
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number of officers required for a war footing, and her trained reservists 
could not be compared in number with those of France, nor could her 
stocks of raw materials. 

This was no time, he went on, to leave Central Europe to the 
mercy of Germany. With Mitteleuropa a fact, with all the resources 
that meant (Hungarian wheat, Rumanian oil, etc.), Germany might 
one day ask for Lorraine, and for colonies, and no Maginot Line would 
stand in the way of such an ambition. It was for France, therefore, to 
take the lead in any policy ve Central Europe. He concluded with an 
urgent appeal for national unity. 

The Prime Minister, closing the debate that day, observed that 
France would be glad to renew her former cordial relations with Italy 
if satisfactory guarantees for Spain and the Mediterranean could be 
secured. He then reaffirmed their fidelity to the League, gave vigorous 
support to M. Delbos’ management of foreign affairs, and repeated that 
France could remain indifferent neither to the fate of Central Europe 
in general nor to that of Czechoslovakia in particular. 

The next morning M. Delbos, in a lengthy defence of his policy, 
pointed out that the voice of France would be heard exactly to the 
extent to which she was united. The surest way to prevent war was 
to be able to wage it, if it were forced on them, and for this reason 
the Government were going to make a new effort in national detence. 
While ready to support any initiative in favour of disarmament, they 
were ready for any sacrifice to assure their security. 

He declared that the attitude of those who depicted France as 
isolated threatened to shake the moral of the country and to weaken 
its position, for in peace as in war “‘ defeatism has always led to defeat.” 
He was convinced that if France gave up her rights and responsibilities 
as a Great Power it would be final, and other countries would profit by 
it. She could not confine her activities to Western Europe temporarily, 
while gathering fresh strength to play her part in the world later. 

On the other hand, to imagine that France could be the gendarme 
of the world was to ignore the obstacles which lay in the path of such 
a policy. What they must do was to neglect no opportunity for peace, 
and firmly put aside the inevitability of war. 

To meet the danger of war, he went on, the first step to take was 
to organize all the forces which made for peace. This was the object 
of all the agreements France had concluded, at the head of which was 
the understanding with Britain, ratified unanimously by public opinion 
on both sides. He then referred sympathetically to Mr. Eden, whose 
talent and character a long collaboration had enabled him to appreciate. 
When he and the Premier went to London, also, ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
was at our side, and there was not a shadow of disagreement between 
us. 

He related that it had been agreed between him and Mr. Eden, 
at Geneva in January, that if the Mispatch of men and arms to Spain 
stopped, “‘a general liquidation of the past, including the Ethiopian 
affair, would be possible and would be admitted by the League.” But 
France would have to be associated with all negotiations. 

M. Delbos next referred to the Soviet Pact, and said he was confident 
of its effectiveness as an element of peace, as it was founded on the 
necessities of existence of both countries, as well as on their common 
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attachment to the League. They were resolved to apply the Pact 
loyally, and intended to place it outside and above political passions. 

As to Spain, they would watch over that country’s independence, 

and,fregarding the situation of Austria, he pointed out that this con- 
cerned the Danube Basin, which in turn concerned the balance of 
Europe. For France to take no interest in that region would mean 
the breach of a constant principle of her policy and a defection from 
the cause of peace. France had never ceased to affirm, and she affirmed 
to-day, that the independence of Austria was an essential element of 
European equilibrium. 
'*=-The problem was one both of European security and of French 
national honour. He could assure the House that the Government had 
already in mind the preoccupations which had been indicated by 
various speakers during the debate. He was thinking, also, of other 
countries in the Danube region, exposed to the same danger. ‘‘ Com- 
munity of race,”’ he declared, ‘‘ cannot justify any hegemony, and the 
doctrine of racialism can only aggravage antagonisms between peoples 
whose only interest is to live in peace.”’ 

He concluded by saying, “‘ I wish to declare here and now, in the 
certainty of being your interpreter, the affection of France for the 
Czechoslovak people, who are able with such wisdom to combine their 
desire for liberty and their will for independence, and to whom, should 
the occasion ever arise, our engagements will be faithfully fulfilled.’’ 

M. Chautemps referred to the contention of some of the speakers 
that France could only find safety in a complete reversalof her foreign 
policy, and said it was his duty to warn the country against this “ policy 
of abandonment.”’ It would inevitably bring about “‘ the submission 
of the small nations to the Great Powers, which would then impose 
upon us harder conditions than those of the countries which we had 
abandoned.” 

He continued to count among the elements of peace the Soviet 
Pact, which was a defensive pact open to all, and not an ideological! 
agreement. 

Emphasizing the “ permanent interest ’’ of France and Britain to 
“preserve the harmony which is the guarantee of their common 
security,’ he said the question of discussions between Britain and 
Italy was not new, and their resumption in no way affected the position 
of France. 

He also said, ‘‘ I am compelled to regret that certain recent events 
and declarations in Germany are not of a nature to create the reciprocal 
atmosphere which remains the necessary condition of agreement. [ 
declare in harmony with M. Delbos that France cannot remain indifferent 
to the fact of Central Europe any more than she can dream of repudiating 
her engagements with regard to Czechoslovakia.”’ 
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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF FEBRUARY 20 


IN his address to the Reichstag on February 20 Herr Hitler said he 
had chosen that date because it was “ necessary to bring about an 
urgently needed clarification in one specific sphere of foreign politics, 
because such a speech of mine does not deal only with the past but also 
with the future. . . . It appears to be necessary to remind the German 
people of one thing to-day. When I became Chancellor in 1933 I was 
not the first one called, but the last, to save the German people. After 
me there was no one ; there would have been nothing but chaos.”’ 

He then referred to the collapse in 1918 and the 15 years during 
which they were ‘‘a spineless and hopeless object of international 
oppression, which, while speaking of humaneness in the name of 
democratic ideals, thrashed our people with a most cruel whip of truly 
sadistic egotism.’’ After emphasizing that the Nazi revolution had 
taken place without bloody excesses and with exemplary discipline 
and restraint, contrasting with the slaughter of millions in Russia 
and no less than half a million in Spain, which he attributed to Jewish 
instigation, he said they had made out of a Germany in collapse a 
country of material order, and for that reason they claimed the right 
to surround their work with “ that protection which makes it impossible 
for criminal elements or for the insane to disturb it.” 

Whoever regarded himself as obliged to undertake at such a time 
the mission of leading a people was not responsible to the laws of 
Parliamentary usage, and in such a time of necessity “‘ those who act 
in the name of God,” he went on, “ are not those who with sentences 
from the Bible wander idly about the country and spend the day 
partly doing nothing and partly criticizing the work of others, but 
those whose prayers take the highest form—uniting the man with his 
God.” 

He then spoke at length of their economic creed, and gave figures 
of the reduction of unemployment (from 6} million to 470,000) and 
of the output of coal and steel, Germany now being second only to 
the U.S.A. in the latter. All Germans now, apart from professional 
idlers, recognized their work of building up the nation. 

As to the changes in the Army, Herr Hitler said ‘ National 
Socialism did not conquer Germany’s Foreign Office on February 4, as 
some small international quill drivers perhaps believed, but it owns 
the whole of Germany since the day when I became Chancellor 5 years 
ago. The Reich’s protection against the outer world, however, is in 
the hands of the new Nazi armed forces.” 

There existed no problem between the Nazi State and the Party, 
no problem between the Party and the Armed Forces. “ In this Reich 
everyone who holds a responsible position is a National-Socialist.” 
After a tribute to the magnificent work done by Marshal von Blomberg 
and General von Fritsch he said that when he took over command of 
the three Forces he hoped they would thereby attain the necessary 
strengthening of them in the shortest time, and “ much as I am working 
for peace, nevertheless I will see to it that never again is the instrument 
weakened which, in my conviction, alone is appropriate in such un- 
feeling times to preserve peace in the surest manner.”’ 
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In foreign affairs Herr Hitler dealt particularly with the position 
of the Germans outside the borders of the Reich, with the question of 
colonies, the attitude to the League, and the campaign against Germany 
in the foreign press. 

As to Colonies he said their economic position was a difficult one 
because 140 people must live on a square kilometre, because they were 
not in possession of those great natural resources enjoyed by other 
people, and because they had a scarcity of fertile soil, Germany had 
no gold reserves and no foreign exchange, not because National- 
Socialism reigned, but ‘‘ because the Parliamentary democratic State 
was exploited for 15 years by a world hungry after loot.’’ Owing to 
“the impossible nature of the space allotted to Germany ”’ the claim 
for colonial possessions would be voiced from year to year with increasing 
vigour. Such claims could not be averted by granting credits, which 
they did not want. ‘ Above all,”’ he went on, “‘ we do not wish for 
naive assurances that we shall be permitted to buy what we need . . . 
there exists no recipe in world economics which can offer a full substitute 
for the possibility of an intensive economic system within a territory 
having the same currency.” 

Later he said, “I cannot allow that our natural claims shall be 
coupled with political business.”” There had been rumours that 
Germany was about to revise her opinion about the League, but the 
function of the League was simply to crystallize the crazy and un- 
reasonable proceedings of the peace settlement and “ erect its results 
into an everlasting and unalterable basis of life.”’ 

He scorned the idea that the interests of the native inhabitants 
played any part in the question as to what countries should own 
colonies ; if the principle that a colony should belong only to someone 
provided the natives gave their consent were extended to the colonial 
conquests of the past then “ the possessions of our world Powers might 
possibly shrivel up remarkably.” 

He then enumerated some of the reasons which made it quite 
impossible for them to belong to the League. First, they had left it 
because it refused them the right to equal armament and just as equal 
security. Secondly, they would never re-enter it because they did 
not intend to allow themselves to be used anywhere in the world by 
a majority vote of the League for the defence of an injustice. Thirdly, 
they believed they would please all those nations who were misled by 
misfortune to rely on and trust the League as a factor of genuine help. 
“We should,” he said, “‘ have regarded it as more correct, for instance, 
in the case of the Abyssinian war to show more understanding for 
vital Italian needs and less disposition to help the Abyssinians with 
hopes and promises.” 

Fourthly, they could on no account think of allowing the German 
nation to become entangled in conflicts in which the nation itself was 
not interested. They were not willing to stand up for the interests 
of others without the slightest benefit to Germans being visible, and 
they did not expect others to do it for them. Fifthly, they did not 
intend their attitude to be determined in future by any international 
institution which, while excluding the official recognition of indisputable 
facts resembled, less the acts of a man of considered judgment than 


habits of a certain type of large bird. 
The League was unable to ascertain historic or economic necessities, 
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ind by the year 2038 it was quite possible that fresh States might have 
arisen or others disappeared without the new state of affairs having 
been registered at Geneva, and he went on to say that ‘‘ Germany will 
recognize Manchukuo.”’ 

In short, they no longer thought of returning to the League, and 
certainly not since Italy’s departure. That did not mean a refusal to 
collaborate with other nations—on the contrary, it meant only a 
rejection of obligations which were in most cases impossible of 
fulfilment. 

This brought him to Russia, as the only State with which they 
had detested to enter into relation. They saw in Bolshevism, more 
now than before, the incarnation of human destructive forces. Any 
introduction of Bolshevism in a European country meant the changing 
of conditions, for the countries under its rulership were no longer 
sovereign nations having a national life, but sections of the revolutionary 
centre of Moscow. It was true Mr. Eden did not think so, but Stalin 
did, and admitted it openly, and Stalin was a more trustworthy expert 
and interpreter of Bolshevik views and intentions than a British 
Minister. 

From this arose their relationship with Japan. ‘I believe,’ he 
said, ‘‘ that a Japanese defeat in the Far East would never be of any 
good to Europe or the U.S.A. but would exclusively benefit Bolshevik 
Russia.”” China was, not strong enough to resist a Bolshevik attack, 
but even greater victory for Japan would be infinitely less dangerous 
to the culture and general peace of the world than a Bolshevik victory, 
which would mean the end of white civilisation. 

Germany, however, was on good terms with China, and was the 
most genuinely neutral observer of the drama. He believed there 
might have been a peaceful solution long ago in the Far East if certain 
Powers had not thrown into one of the scales their advice and perhaps 
the promise of their moral support. It would have been better to call 
China’s attention to the seriousness of her position, instead of quoting 
the League as a guarantee of peace. 

Germany had no territorial interest in East Asia; nor in Spain, 
and as to the war there, he said, “ the attack on an independent national 
State which has been carried out with men and material by Moscow 
leads to defence by the national population, which is unwilling to be 
slaughtered, and, exactly as in the case of Germany, the democratic 
international is on the side of the incendiaries.”’ 

They were happy that their anti-Bolshevist attitude was shared 
by Italy, and the condition in which that country found itself was 
somewhat similar to Germany’s. It was natural, therefore, that they 
who suffered from the same over-population should show understanding 
for the actions of a man and of a régime who were not willing to let a 
nation perish to please the fantastic ideals of the League, but were 
determined to save it, and “‘ this all the more, as the apparent ideals 
of the League resemble too much the extremely realistic interests of 
its principal Powers.” 


* * * 
Herr Hitler next spoke of the ro million Germans in neighbouring 


States which, before 1866, were joined to the bulk of the German 
nation by a national link. They had been prevented from uniting 
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with the Reich, but there must be no doubt about one thing: a political 
separation must not lead to a deprivation of rights, t.e., the general 
rights of racial self-determination promised in the Fourteen Points as 
a condition for an armistice. It could not be denied that Germany, 
so long as she was powerless, was compelled to tolerate many cases of 
continual persecution of German people on her frontier. 

He commented on the improvement in relations with Poland, an 
improvement which had stood the test, while in Danzig, since the 
League had abandoned its continuous attempts at disturbance and 
since the advent of the new Commissioner that ‘‘ most dangerous place 
for European peace has entirely lost its menace.” 

As to Austria it had been essential to remove misunderstandings 
and obstacles to a final reconciliation, and ‘‘ it does not lie in the power 
of man,” he declared, “‘ to stop rolling the stone of fate which, through 
neglect or unwisdom, has been set moving. I am happy to say that 
these ideas correspond with the point of view of the Austrian Chancellor.” 
The underlying idea was to bring about an improvement in relations 
which would guarantee to the Nazi sympathisers there, within the 
limits of the law, the same rights as were enjoyed by other citizens. 

He concluded with a reference to their good relations with other 
countries, and their co-operation with Italy and Japan in resisting the 
Comintern with the words, “It is my earnest wish to see this co- 
operation with Italy and Japan more and more extended.”’ 

* * * 


During a lengthy indictment of the foreign press, Herr Hitler 
repeated that Germany had no territorial demands to make to France, 
and also had no quarrel with England apart from her colonial wishes ; 
there was, however, no cause for any conceivable conflict. The only 
thing which had poisoned the common life of the two countries was 
an utterly unendurable press campaign which existed in England and 
France under the motto “ freedom of personal opinion.” “I do not 
understand it,’’ he went on, “‘ when I am told by foreign statesmen 
and diplomats that there is no legal possibility in these countries of 
putting an end to lies and calumny.”’ In any case, in Germany they 
could not shut their eyes to the consequences of these campaigns, for 
the ‘‘ contemptible international lie manufacturers’ might generate 
such a violent hatred against them that gradually an openly hostile 
public opinion would be created, which ‘‘ the German people would 
not be able to resist, because in our own press hostility towards these 
countries is completely lacking.”” But from now on they would answer 
back, and do so with Nazi thoroughness, as the impudent statements 
about Germany had lately been unendurable. ‘‘ What can we reply,” 
he declared, ‘‘ when Reuter discovers attacks on my life, when English 
newspapers publish stories of a large number of arrests in Germany... ?’’ 

He gladly stated that a section of the foreign press had not taken 
part in these infamous attacks, but the damage done was great, and 
he asked: ‘Is it possible to speak here of an honourable profession, 
or can one still speak of freedom in referring to a state of affairs which 
enables such international criminals to keep the world in a state of 
unrest. Are not these men war provocators of the worst kind ? ”’ 

To this chapter of the disturbance of relations belonged the 
arrogance of writing letters to the head of a foreign State with a request 
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for information about Court judgments. He would never allow 
members of the Reichstag to interfere in matters of English justice. 

He went on: “ The interests of the British Empire are certainly 
very great and they are recognized by us. Over the interests of the 
German people and Reich the German Reichstag decides, and as its 
delegate it is I who decide, and not a delegation of British letter 
writers. 

The selling of newspapers poisoning international relations had a 
worse effect upon the populations than bombs could ever have and, 
since this press campaign constituted an element of danger, he had 
decided to carry through that strengthening of the German Army 
which would give them “ the assurance that these wild threats of war 
against Germany will not one day be translated into bloody force.” 
These measures had been under way since February 4. 

He wished to entertain relations of confidence with all the European 
Powers, but if this was not realized it would not be his fault ; a deliberate 
press campaign could falsify any agreement. In these circumstances 
it could not be seen what use there was in such conferences and meetings 
so long as the Governments in general were not in a position to take 
decisive steps irrespective of public opinion. He believed, therefore, 
that the procedure of diplomatic exchanges of Notes was the only one 
to remove the possibility of excessive misinterpretation on the part of 
the international press. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1938 
March 31 *Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery Geneva 
March . The General Election at ~ Bulgaria 
April 2. .... : The General Election ~— id Egypt 
April 5... . “Permanent Central Opium Board .... Geneva 
April 21 ... *Advisory Committee on Social Questions... Geneva 


May 23 .... ... “Preparatory Committee on the Limitation 
of Poppy Cultivation a ‘ Geneva 


May 25 .... ... World Eucharistic Congress - Budapest 
June 8 .... ... *Permanent Mandates Commission .... Geneva 
August 1-6 ... International Congress of Anthropological 

and Ethnological Sciences pin .. Copenhagen 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY > 


tina 

Feb. 14.—The composition of the Cabinet to take office on Feb. 20 
was announced. The Ministers were: the Interior, Dr. Taboada ; 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Cantilo; Finance, Dr. Groppo; Justice and 
Education, Dr. Coll; Agriculture, Sefior Padilla; War, General 
Marquez; and Marine, Admiral Scasso. The Ministry was mainly 
non-party. 


Austria 

Feb. 15.—Issue of official communiqué in Berlin and Vienna. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

Col. Adam, head of the Press Department, broadcast the text of 
the official communiqué and added that the recurrent difficulties which 
had arisen in the working of the July agreement had shown that “a 
general clarification ’’ was desirable if the course set by the two States 
then was not to be blocked. The two Governments had discussed a 
number of measures which, within the framework of the agreement, 
would improve relations between the two countries, and these measures 
had now been decided on. 

He was authorized to say that the fundamental principles of the 
1936 agreement would undergo no alteration, and also that the Austrian 
Constitution of May, 1934, and the position of the Patriotic Front were 
not affected. He went on: “In the spirit of the Constitution and of 
the law governing the establishment of the Patriotic Front a revival of 
parties or a splitting of the Front into formations of a party character 
is excluded. Possibly the patriotic work of reconstruction may be 
extended to circles which have hitherto stood outside it.” 

Feb. 16.—A new Cabinet was formed at 2.30 a.m. after protracted 
discussions, with Dr. Schmidt as Foreign Minister (instead of Assistant 
Minister under the Chancellor) and Dr. von Seyss-Inquart as Minister 
of the Interior and of Security, the Director of Security being placed 
under him as Under-Secretary. The latter (Dr. Skubl), however, was 
appointed Inspector-General of all police and gendarmerie forces. The 
other Ministers were: Justice, Dr. Adamovitch; Education, Dr. 
Pernter ; Social Welfare, Dr. Resch ; Commerce, Dr. Raab; Finance, 
Dr. Neumayer ; and Agriculture, Dr. Mandorfer. 

Herr von Schuschnigg remained Minister of Defence; General 
Hiilgerth was Vice-Chancellor; and Herr von Glaise-Horstenau, 
Dr. Zernatto, and Dr. Rott were Ministers without portfolio. 

Herr von Papen, in a speech in Vienna, said he would be leaving 
his post in a few days, and would be able to do so “ with an easy 
conscience in respect of my Leader and of the German people. My 
aim in these days has been, by peaceful means, to gain right of way 
for the conception of German unity and to prevent another catastrophe 
from being added to the tragedy of German history. . . . An inde- 
pendent Austria can only find its mission within the framework of all- 
German development.”’ 

The Cabinet declared an amnesty for all persons who had committed 
political offences before Feb. 15, in so far as they had remained in 
Austria, and all persons deprived of their pensions for political offences 
were to have them restored. 
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It was understood that Captain Leopold, the local Nazi leader, 
would leave Austria, and that Dr. Taws would go to Germany. 

Dr. von Seyss-Inquart was appointed Federal head “of all 
pacification departments,” with Dr. Pembaur as his deputy, and with 
an advisory council headed by Dr. Jury, a Nazi leader known as right- 
hand man to Captain Leopold. The Minister left for Berlin to see 
Herr Hitler. 

Reports were current in Vienna that when Herr Hitler received 
Herr von Schuschnigg on Feb. 12 he said: ‘‘ Herr Schuschnigg, under- 
stand that I consider myself the Fiihrer not only of the Germans in 
the Reich, but of all Germans throughout the world. I warn you that 
I shall not tolerate the shedding of German blood in Austria under 
any conditions.” 

Feb. 17.—Some 500 political prisoners were released in Vienna and 
signed a statement acknowledging that their sentences had been 
remitted conditionally on their being of good behaviour till the end 
of 1941. 

At a conference of the Trades Union League Dr. Rott, a new 
Minister without portfolio, explained the necessity for the measures 
just taken as being to assure the independence of Austria. 

The workers’ representatives adopted a resolution declaring them- 
selves “‘ ready for any sacrifice for the defence of the freedom, inde- 
pendence, and dignity of Austria.”’ It stated, ‘‘ we want peace, but not 
at any price.” 

The Jewish Telegraph Agency in Vienna issued a statement that 
the change of Government could make no alteration in Herr von 
Schuschnigg’s attitude towards the Jews. 

Reports were current in Vienna that in Kufstein, Salzburg, and 
various parts of the Tyrol the Nazis had received instructions from 
Germany to hold lightning demonstrations after Herr Hitler’s speech 
on Feb. 20. 


Feb. 18.—The Cabinet issued a communiqué stating that the 
Austrian Nazis “ will have the possibility of legal activity on an equal 
footing with all other Austrian institutions, but only on the basis of 
the Constitution, which now as heretofore precludes political activity. 
From the Reich, in execution of the existing ban, measures will be 
taken to preclude interference by party quarters in Austrian domestic 

iirs in order to contribute by this means to a peaceful development.” 

A second communiqué stated that with this measure the Austrian 
part of the bargain with Germany had been fulfilled to the last letter, 
and appealed for calm. Many of the reports current were unfounded, 
and “in particular, the fundamental principles of Austrian currency 
and economic policy will be adhered to, and these are not the subject 
of any negotiation. . . .” 

The Minister for Commerce appointed Dr. Fischbéck, director of 
the Oevag insurance concern, as adviser to the Ministry for questions 
relating to trade with Germany. He was understood to have strong 
Nazi sympathies. 

More political prisoners were released, and it was stated that about 
one-third of all those freed were Socialists and Communists. 

Feb. 20.—Nazi demonstrations took place at Graz, Linz, and 
Innsbruck, and in Vienna crowds outside the German Embassy shouted 
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for Hitler after the conclusion of his Reichstag speech (which was 
relayed throughout Austria). 

Processions also marched through the Jewish quarter shouting 
anti-Jewish slogans. A crowd marching past the headquarters of the 
Patriotic Front in the evening was stopped by police and Storm Corp 
auxiliaries with drawn sabres and dispersed. 

Feb. 21.—The Government banned all meetings and processions, 
owing to the continuation of demonstrations by thousands of Nazis, 
who shouted for union with Germany. There were also meetings of 
workers in several factories in Vienna and at Graz, who declared that 
they were ready to fight for Austria only if they were granted freedom 
of organization, the right to elect their representatives, freedom of 
speech, and the return of confiscated funds. 

Feb. 22.—The Minister of the Interior, in a broadcast, justified 
the ban on meetings by saying that rigorous discipline was the first 
condition for the further expansion of ‘‘ the platform built at Berchtes- 
gaden ”’ and for the Nazis within the framework of the Government's 
Patriotic Front, of the existing Constitution, and of the law, to apply 
their strength to bringing about “‘ so close and friendly a relationship 
between the two German States as corresponds to the history and total 
interest of the German people.” 

Their task was now to enter into this Austrian State and its 
institutions, not to combat it ; to co-operate in its building in such a 
way that their will helped to shape it. When the first step in rebuilding 
had been completed they would summon the public to common 
demonstrations. 

The sovereign emblems of the Reich and the Nazi greeting must 
not be used for demonstrations or misused. The path of legal activity 
was open, and would stay open. On Feb. 24 the Chancellor would 
state his views on the events of Feb. 12, and then would be the time 
to rally all forces for the entire German people and for the Austrian 
Fatherland. 

Nazi demonstrations in Vienna were dispersed by the police. 
Some 700 Socialists and Communists were released from prison. 

Feb. 23.—The Mayor of Vienna, addressing some 5,000 people in 
the city, said they would fight for Austria’s independence to their last 
drop of blood. Austria was always a German State, but that did not 
mean at all that they were of pan-German spirit. 

He declared that a régime which was hostile to the Church would 
not last and that dictatorship could not be permanent. 

Feb. 24.—At Graz large crowds of Nazis demanded the hoisting 
of the swastika flag at the Town Hall and interrupted the Chancellor’s 
speech. When he began to speak of the independence of Austria they 
compelled the town officials to stop the broadcast. 

Feb. 25.—The Cabinet empowered the Home Minister, in co- 
operation with the Foreign Minister, to impose on newspaners a fine 
up to 2,000 schillings for the publication of reports ‘“‘ endangering 
internal peace or relations with foreign States.” 

Feb. 27.—-German press comments on events in Austria. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

Troops and police were sent from Vienna to Graz owing to reports 
that the Nazis intended holding demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment. The Governor of Styria was understood to have succeeded the 
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previous evening in inducing the Nazis to call off the demonstration 
only by making it clear that the authorities would employ all the 
means at their disposal to crush any attempt to disregard the ban 
declared on meetings, parades, etc., by formations other than the 
Patriotic Front. 

The Chancellor appointed the Governors of 5 Provinces to be 
simultaneously the leaders of the Patriotic Front. 


Feb. 28.—Conditions in Graz returned to normal, and the Nazi 
flags, armlets, etc., which had been everywhere in evidence for several 
days disappeared. 

An official communiqué stated that a great demonstration had 
been planned there for Feb. 27. In view of the existing ban on 
demonstrations the necessary measures were taken and the demon- 
stration, on the intervention of the Minister of the Interior, was can- 
celled. There had been no incidents either in Styria nor in any other 


province. 


Feb. 23.—The General Council of the Socialist Party met to consider 
the situation resulting from events in Germany and England, and 
M. Spaak defended his and the Government’s policy, intimating that 
if the Party did not approve it he would leave the Government. Other 
Socialist Ministers decided similarly. 

He pointed out that the decisions of Socialist congresses had 
produced no clear statement of the Party’s attitude towards inter- 
national affairs. They proclaimed the attachment of democracy to 
the League, but that was not enough ; such resolutions did not respond 
to the needs of the day. The League should not be asked for what it 
was incapable of achieving. 

Some people would like to draw them into a policy of solidarity 
among the democratic States directed against the Fascist States. “I 
refuse,”’ he said, ‘‘ to follow that policy, which would end in a war 
from which it would not be Socialism that emerged as victor.” 

As to Spain, even France would grant General Franco belligerent 
rights if Italy agreed to withdraw the bulk of her troops. Recognition 
of the Ethiopian conquest had already been made de facto, at the 
Montreux Conference. That question must be settled. 


Feb. 28.—The Prime Minister, addressing the Foreign Press 
Association, said Belgium intended to follow the policy defined by the 
King in October, 1936, a policy which corresponded generally with the 
feeling of the whole country. 

The League of Nations was out of favour, and the hopes it had 
raised were not realized; it had shown itself powerless to act, but it 
remained, for small nations, a tribunal which might still be weighty 
and act as a rallying point for peace in an hour of real danger. Belgium 
remained faithful to the Covenant and its obligations as honestly 
interpreted by her. 

The resumption of normal relations with Italy was desired by the 
majority of the people, and the Government therefore felt that they 
should recognize the Italian Empire. The moment to do so would be 
when recognition seemed likely to contribute to a general détente. 
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Feb. 24.—Reports were current that some 50 politicians, including 
7 —— Ministers, had been arrested while holding a secret meeting 
in Sofia. 

Feb. 25.—Party leaders sent a protest to the King against the 
“terror ”’ reigning in the country, demanding the restoration of the 
Constitution. They alleged that since 1934 Bulgaria had been governed 
by “a party of conspirators.” 


Canada 


Feb. 21.—The Prime Minister stated in the Commons that the 
Government’s attitude towards their League responsibilities remained 
precisely as he had stated the previous session. 


China 

Feb. 20.—Sun Fo in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 25.—The Government’s protest to Germany against the 
recognition of Manchukuo was handed to the German Ambassador. 
It pointed out that Germany was one of the Powers which had declared 
the puppet administration to be the product of Japanese aggression. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 

Feb. 15.-—Fighting was reported from Sinsiang, junction of the 
Peking-Hankow and Honan railways, and the Japanese reported 
progress south-west of Taokow in the direction of Kaifeng. 

Feb. 16.—Reports reached Peking that Chinese guerillas had 
destroyed a small Japanese garrison at Sinlo, just north of Shihchiach- 
wang on Feb. 12. 

The Japanese claimed to have occupied Weihwei after defeating 
large Chinese forces south of Changte. Some 100,000 Chinese were 
reported to be holding the south bank of the Yellow River and covering 
the Kaifeng-Chengchow section of the Lunghai railway. 

The Chinese claimed to have gained a footing in Tsining, and to 
have successfully raided Changte, Taming, and Chihsien. They also 
stated that they had held up the Japanese advance down the Tientsin- 
Pukow line. 

Feb. 17.—The Japanese reported progress in an advance through 
Shansi southward from Taiyuan, and reached Fenchow. They also 
stated they had reached the Yellow River at two points north of 
Kaifeng. Their forces at the eastern end of the Honan railway leit 
Weihwei, and moved westward towards Hweihsien. 

Feb. 18.—The Japanese announced the capture of Sinsiang, 
50 miles north of Chengchow, and in Shansi the occupation of Pingyao, 
50 miles south of Taiyuan. 

A Chinese spokesman at Suchow stated that they believed the 
main Japanese attack would come there and not in the Chengchow- 
Kaifeng area. The Chinese were therefore attacking the flanks and 
rear of the Japanese in both the northern and southern Tientsin-Pukow 


railway sectors to delay this. 
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Feb. 20.—The Japanese reported the defeat of Chinese counter- 
attacks at Tingyuan and Chihho. South of the Honan railway they 
reached a point near the Yellow River opposite Kaifeng. 

The Japanese were reported to have burned hundreds of villages 
between the railway south of Peking and the hills to the west of it 
to prevent them being used as bases for guerilla attacks on the line. 

Feb. 21.—Chinghwachen, in North Honan, was occupied by the 
Japanese. 

"9 Feb. 22.—The Japanese reached Hwaikingfu between the Honan 
railway and the Yellow River. In South Shansi they occupied Luan. 

Feb. 23.—The Japanese reported the defeat of a Chinese force 
west of Chefoo, and in the Yellow River area claimed to have reached 
the north bank some 15 miles north of Kaifeng. They also succeeded 
in occupying Menghsien. 

Feb. 24.—Severe fighting began at Lingshih, 80 miles south of 
Taiyuan, where large Chinese forces were defending the entrance to 
the pass forming the key to the southern part of Shansi Province. 

Feb. 26.—-The Japanese claimed to have reached points 5 miles 
south of Lingshih after 3 days’ fighting. A column advancing west 
from Taiyuan occupied Lishi, 30 miles from the Shensi border. 

On the Tientsin-Pukow railway front the Chinese retired from 

Tsining. 
Feb. 27.--The Japanese broke through the Chinese defences in the 
Lingshih area and oceupied Hwochow, at the southern end of the 
Hankow Pass and some 30 miles south of Lingshih. Another column 
coming from Luanfu occupied Pingyang, south of Hwochow, thus 
cutting off the retreat of the Chinese, who were compelled to turn due 
west to the mountains. 

Feb, 28.—A third Japanese column advancing west from Taiyuan 
reached the Yellow River at Chungtu, 120 miles due west of Taiyuan. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

Feb. 14.—The Japanese bombed Chengchow and did great damage. 
The American Baptist Mission was struck by 3 bombs. 

The Chinese claimed to be attacking the Tientsin-Nanking line 
south of Pengpu and to have raided the Japanese positions near the 
town. 
Feb. 16.—The Chinese claimed the capture of Mingkwang, on the 
line about halfway between Pengpu and Pukow. 

Feb, 18.—The Chinese spokesman at Hankow said they would soon 
have 40 new organized and armed divisions in position to defend that 
city. If they failed both Government and Army would retire to the 
mountains to carry on guerilla warfare. 

Chungking was raided by 9 aeroplanes which dropped 10 bombs 
on the airfield. 

Feb. 20.—Several cases of armed banditry occurred in Shanghai. 
The Chinese reported 4 actions on the Hangchow-Wuhu front, in which 
they inflicted severe losses on the enemy. North-west of Nanking, on 
the railway, they claimed to be harassing the Japanese with the object 
of cutting their communications with Pukow. 

Feb, 22.—The Japanese claimed to have killed 30,000 Chinese on 
the Peking-Hankow railway front in the week’s operations, while their 
own casualties were 65. 
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Feb. 24.—Chinese reports of the raid on Formosa claimed that 
many Japanese planes had been destroyed and much damage done to 
the airfield. 

Feb. 25.—The Japanese raided Nanchang and, in air fighting, 
destroyed 30 Chinese machines with the loss of only 2 of their own. 
A Chinese report from Hankow stated that the raiders numbered 59 
planes and that 8 were brought down, also that Tsining had been 
recaptured from the Japanese. 

Feb. 27.—A Chinese report of the sinking of a gunboat and a 
destroyer above Wuhu was denied by the Japanese. 


South China. 
Feb. 24.—Foochow, Changchow, and Amoy were raided by 
Japanese aircraft. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Feb. 15.—Japanese smuggling at Shanghai was stated to have 
reached such proportions as to hamper very seriously all non-Japanese 
foreign trade. The right accorded to Japan by the Treaty of 1930 
with China to import military supplies free of duty was used to cover 
evasion of duty on ordinary merchandise. All steamers were designated 
“transports ’’ though they carried cargo for both Japanese and foreign 
shippers. 

No Customs control of any kind was allowed to operate on any 
Japanese wharf or on board any Japanese vessel. (All the wharves, 
except a few in the French Concession, were in the area occupied by 
the Japanese.) 

Feb. 16.—A U.S. citizen named Walsh complained to his Consul 
in Shanghai that he had been ill-treated and assaulted by the Japanese 
in Hongkew. 

Feb. 22.—At Chefoo the Japanese refused to agree to the system 
of Consular guarantees adopted in Shanghai for code telegrams, despite 
representations made to them. 

Feb. 27.—The Japanese Foreign Office described as “ entirely 
false ’’ reports that the Government had asked foreign Governments to 
evacuate their nationals from the areas of hostilities in China. In the 
Notes sent to the British and U.S. Governments, the Japanese Govern- 
ment had expressed “‘ their earnest desire that the property of foreign 
nationals located in areas where fighting is progressing or is likely to 
occur should be appropriately marked, so that it will be free from 
attack through lack of identification.” 

The British Government’s reply to the Japanese memo. of Feb. 15 
was handed to the Foreign Office in Tokyo. It advised the Japanese 
Government that their suggestions for the taking of measures for the 
safety of foreigners in China had been communicated to residents in 
the affected areas, but pointed out that the British Government would 
hold Japan responsible for any loss of life or damage to property. 

A German resident of Shanghai was attacked and _ seriously 
wounded by a Japanese in the Hungjao district. The assailant was 
reported to be drunk. 

Feb. 28.—The German Consul-General protested to the Japanese 
Consul-General against the attack, and the latter conveyed his regrets 
and a promise that the man would be punished. 
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The Japanese Government informed the British Embassy that an 
Imperial Airways liner had been fired on by mistake by Japanese 
aircraft south of Hong-kong. The Japanese Consul-General in Hong- 
kong was understood to have offered apologies to the local authorities. 


Czechoslovakia 

Feb. 17.—Members of the Sudeten Deutsch Party broke up a 
meeting of the German Social Democratic Party in a Carlsbad hotel. 
A Sudeten Deutsch Deputy was injured while forcibly entering the 
building. 

Feb. 22.—The Prager Presse, referring to Herr Hitler’s statements 
ve Germany’s interest in Germans living outside the Reich, said that 
the basis of international peace was non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of other States, and abandonment of that principle would lead 
to chaos. 

No State had given its minorities greater liberties than Czecho- 
slovakia. Could it be allowed that Germany should one day compel 
the fulfilment of the aims of a party in Czechoslovakia, which aims 
afiected the unity of the State? Not only Czechoslovakia, but all 
Germany’s nearer and farther neighbours would defend themselves with 
all means against the theory which construed a German right to inter- 
vene in their affairs. because German minorities lived within their 
frontiers. 

Feb. 23.—The Army Chief of Staff, in a statement for the press, 
said that if Czechoslovakia were attacked there would probably be no 
declaration of war, but merely a quick and brutal attack by fast 
mechanized units in co-operation with aircraft. It would be carried 
out ruthlessly against the most sensitive points of the State, 7.e., in 
just those areas which the State needed to keep intact for the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

They must realize that their allies were far away, and in the first 
critical days they could receive no help. This consideration had led 
them to build a connected barrier, calculated to check an enemy 
incursion, consisting of permanent fortifications. These had been 
begun in 1936 and were proceeding satisfactorily, and were adequately 
garrisoned without detriment to the strength of the standing eftectives. 


The Skoda works at Pilsen were well equipped but needed to be 
transferred to an area less vulnerable. This was being gradually done. 


Egypt 

Feb. 18.—Preliminary figures for the Budget for 1938-39 showed 
expenditure estimated at {E40,500,000, an increase of 34 millions over 
1937-38 due largely to an additional £E1,700,000 for the Army. 

Feb, 23.—The local press reported that a concession to mine iron 
ore near Assuan had been granted to a German firm of Cologne, which 
had agreed to supply machinery up to a value of £3 million in exchange. 

Feb. 24.—The Cabinet decided to take the requisite diplomatic 
measures with the object of learning officially details of the Anglo-Italian 
negotiations, in order ‘“‘to allow Egypt to take up a position in the 
ensuing decisions.” 
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Feb. 26.—The Prime Minister received the Italian Minister, who 
informed him that all reports about Italy’s intentions on the subject of 
the Suez Canal were unfounded. 


Estonia 

Feb. 24.—The Elections to Parliament were held, on the 2oth 
anniversary of the country’s independence. (There has been a dictator- 
ship for 4 years.) 

Feb. 28.—The Elections resulted in the Government winning 
55 seats out of 80. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 17.—M. Chautemps, defending the Labour Code in the 
Chamber, declared it was impossible to return to the old so-called 
liberty, which was in fact the right of the strongest, and that working- 
class rights were secure only when there was provision for repressing 
abuse of those rights. 

He appealed for national unity which would give the lie to those 
who in foreign countries alleged that Frenchmen were incapable of 
freely imposing upon themselves the necessary discipline in a grave 
hour. 

A conference was held between the Premier, the Minister of Labour, 
M. Frossard, and others and the Committee of the C.G.T., led by M. 
Jouhaux. Agreement was reached on a compromise text of the 
proposed Labour Code, by which employers unable to raise wages in 
accordance with prices might be called on to submit documents to 
two arbitrators (one from each side) and an independent chairman, 
who would be sworn to secrecy. 

Feb. 18.—M. Chautemps held a meeting with the Ministers of 
Defence, War, Air, and Marine, as a result of which it was believed 
that additional credits of 10,000 millions (£66,600,000) were agreed on 
for speeding-up and extending rearmament. This would be spread 
over several years. (The arms bill for the current year had already 
been fixed at 23,000 millions. 

The Chamber, by 360 votes to 226, passed the compromise 
amendment to the Bill for arbitration in labour disputes providing for 
the adaptation of wages, when possible, to any increase in the cost of 
living over 5 per cent. The amendment had been agreed upon the 
previous day. 

Feb. 22.—M. Delbos informed the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Chamber that the Government’s policy was to remain faithful to 
her friends and allies, to the League Covenant, and to the hope of 
restoring collective security. While, however, France remained true to 
her traditional policy she would consider with an open mind the possi- 
bility of negotiations with Italy, if those between Britain and Italy 
proved valuable and the necessary conditions were fulfilled. 

He emphasized the importance of the Spanish question, the 
necessity that belligerent rights should not be granted until after the 
withdrawal of volunteers, and that the Abyssinian question must be 
settled by the League. 

M. Delbos also reiterated their readiness to fulfil their treaty 
obligations to Czechoslovakia. 
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The Cabinet approved the tabling of a Bill providing for further 
credits totalling 3,200 millions for defence, additional to the 23,000 
millions already voted. 

Feb. 24.—The Chamber, by 442 votes to 108, adopted the Collective 
Contracts Bill (the 2nd of 6 Bills making up the Labour Code). 

Feb. 25.—The Minister of Finance explained to the Chamber 
Finance Committee that the Bill for the creation of an ‘‘ Autonomous 
National Defence Investment Fund” had been introduced by the 
Government so as to dissociate the financing of defence, as far as 
possible, from the Government of the day, thus facilitating a non-party 
appeal to the patriotism of the investors. 

The Fund was to be charged with financing extra-Budgetary 
expenditure on defence for 2 years from March 1 by raising loans. An 
annual allocation from the Budget of 190 million francs would enable 
the Fund to meet both the interest on the loans and capital repayments. 

Feb. 27.—M. Chautemps, explaining the Labour Code in the 
Senate, said the Government could not remain in power two weeks if 
the Senate amended the Chamber’s text of the Bills for conciliation, 
etc., to such an extent that it was impossible to reach an agreement 
between the two Houses. 

Despite this the Senate rejected the clause in the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Bill by which documentary evidence had to be submitted 
not only to the arbitrator but also to the two representatives of the 
parties to the case. 

Feb. 28.—The Chamber sent the Arbitration Bill back to the 
Senate in a form aiming at making it acceptable. M. Chautemps 
declared that the compromise text (agreed on between the Government 


and the C.G.T.) for the adaptation of wages to an increased cost of 
living could not be used to force the employers to produce their books 
for the inspection of the trade union arbitrator. (This was the inter- 
pretation put on it by the Left wing trade union leader.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 16.—Representations to U.S. Government ve warship con- 
struction restrictions. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 19.—A trade agreement with Japan, the first since IgII, was 
signed in Paris. 
. Feb. 26.—Debate in the Chamber on foreign aftairs. (See Special 
Note.) 
Feb. 27.—The debate concluded with a vote of confidence in the 
Government’s foreign policy by 439 votes to 2, with 163 abstentions. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 16.—It was announced that many offices of the Confessional 
Church which had been closed by the Gestapo were to be allowed to 
re-open. They included those of the Provisional Administration of the 
Church and the H.Q. of the Prussian and Brandenburg Councils of 
Brethren. 

Feb. 18.—Herr Hitler, opening the motor show, declared that Nazi 
economic policy had led to mighty unforeseen successes which many 
had believed impossible, and went on: “the German mark has kept 
its purchasing value, in spite of the enormous increase in the national 
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income simply because German production has created a correspond- 
ingly new purchasing power for every mark paid out. This occurred, 
first, by the additional inclusion of approximately 7 million workers in 
the national labour system, and secondly, by the extraordinary increase 
in work accomplished.” 

Concluding, he said, “if it is our desire to increase our people’s 
standard of living this can only be done—inside the Nazi conception 
of economics—by means of a continual increase in production.”’ 

Herr Himmler issued an order stating that it was not considered 
advisable for S.S. men to give up their membership of the Churches ; 
and Herr Hess instructed the Party not to extend patronage to the 
“German Christians,’’ while an order was also issued that separate 
Catholic schools must be continued. 

Feb. 20.—Herr Hitler’s speech before the Reichstag. (See Special 
Note.) 

Feb. 24.—Herr Hitler addressed 2,000 veterans of the Party in 
the hall where, in 1920, he proclaimed the 25 points of the Nazi pro- 
gramme, and said they had all been put into effect. 

He repeated the demand for colonies ; and also said there must not 
be peace without honour. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 15.—An official communiqué was issued stating that “all 
questions affecting the relations between Austria and the German Reich 
were submitted to a detailed examination in the discussion on Feb. 12 
between Herr von Schuschnigg and Herr Hitler. The aim of this 
discussion was to clarify the difficulties which have arisen in the working 
of the Austro-German Agreement of July 11, 1936. It was agreed 
that both parties are resolved to keep to the principles of that agreement 
and regard it as the starting point for a satisfactory development of 
their relations. 

“In this spirit, after the discussions of Feb. 12, both parties have 
decided on the immediate execution of measures which will ensure that 
a close and friendly relationship between the two countries shall be 
established corresponding to the history and common _ interests 
(Gesamtinteressen) of the whole German nation. Both statesmen are 
of the opinion that the measures decided upon by them also represent 
an effective contribution to the peaceful development of the European 
situation.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an attack on the French Government 
for not closing the anti-Nazi exhibition in Paris, said the German public 
did not admit that democratic States could at once claim freedom of 
opinion—“ that is, freedom to abuse and slander ’’—for themselves and 
expect the press of authoritarian States to behave decently because they 
were in a position to enforce decency. 

It went on: “It is our business to protect the honour, prestige, 
and good name of the German people against slander and vilification. 
Our patience is exhausted. If a condition of journalistic warfare sets 
in, that is the fault of the French Government... .” 

Feb. 17.—Dr. von Seyss-Inquart arrived in Berlin, and saw Herr 
Hitler, Herr Himmler, Field-Marshal Géring, and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Feb. 20.—In Herr Hitler’s speech before the Reichstag he announced 
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that the Government had decided to recognize Manchukuo. (See 
Special Note on the Speech.) 

Feb. 21.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that “ Mr. 
Eden's departure from the British Cabinet may betoken a further 
clarification of the European situation.”” It described him as “‘ a League 
doctrinaire with whom real events and possibilities gave place to 
doctrines. His policy adversely affected existing natural sympathies 
and the possibility of understandings in other fields.”’ 

The National Zeitung said that since the War the British Foreign 
Office had developed into a virtually impregnable fortress held by a 
political group which could throw over and appoint Foreign Secretaries 
without allowing fundamental policy to be influenced by changes in 
the Cabinet. 

It was a change in the surrounding world, and not a change in the 
Government which had brought about the fall of this fortress. Mr. 
Chamberlain was able to attack it successfully because its political 
attitude was no longer in accordance with what was going on in the 
outside world. 

Feb. 22.—Semi-official commentary on Mr. Eden’s resignation was 
in terms of unconcealed satisfaction in that the turning-point in British 
foreign policy, long awaited in Berlin, had come. England had departed 
from the Eden line—‘‘ that almost intolerable mixture of political 
injustice and ideological dross ’’—which was the chief hindrance to 
co-operation between the victors and the defeated. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung said that Britain had taken a long time 
to realize that the principle of ‘‘ divide and rule ’’ would be shattered 
on the solidarity of Germany and Italy ; and went on: “ Just as it is 


important that France is and should remain the friend of England, 
so it is important that Germany and Italy should act and think in 
common, for the existence of these two friendships should enable the 
two axes to be welded into a usable vehicle for a new Europe.” 

Mr. Chamberlain had convinced himself that something must be 


done because something could be done. ‘‘ It was a question of energy 
and courage. . . . What Mr. Baldwin did not think he could venture 
in the Hoare-Laval crisis has been dared by Mr. Chamberlain.” 

Feb. 23.—Opinion in Berlin re Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches was 
influenced by misgivings caused by his references to the League, and 
in particular by his statement that he stood by Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant. One commentator said England deceived herself if she thought 
that in German eyes the moral status of the League was any higher 
than its legal status. 

It was also suggested that the denunciation of the Soviet Treaty 
by France was the next essential step—after Mr. Eden’s departure— 
towards clarification of the European situation. 

Several papers expressed satisfaction at what was described as 
the smashing of Geneva by Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude towards 
collective security, and Nachtausgabe said that ‘“‘ the members of the 
Heer have killed the League through ridicule in Parliamentary 
ashion.”’ 

Feb. 25.—The Angriff made no reference to Herr von Schuschnigg’s 
speech, and other papers, while printing long extracts, omitted all he 


said about Austria’s economic progress. 
Feb. 27.—The press maintained that the Austrian Government 
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had now no excuse for not finally putting an end to the mischief- 
making of the “‘ Jewish press,” which had been conducting a hate 
campaign against the Nazi Reich. 

The Volkischer Beobachter said that since Feb. 12 the course 
entered upon by Austria had apparently convinced the remaining 
Marxist groups that their membership of the Fatherland Front was a 
blank cheque for airing their hate of National-Socialism and of the 
Nazi State. Those same people who were frequently ready to change 
the position of Austria by force of arms now felt themselves called upon 
to lead the fight for Austrian independence at a moment when that 
conflict should finally disappear from the world stage. These actions 
of international Marxism must be dealt with by the competent authori- 
ties “‘ according to their all-German responsibility.” 

Referring to British policy the paper said that no fundamental 
change had taken place in its objects, but merely in the means to be 
used. It went on, ‘ Let us make no mistake. The Eden school of 
thought still has many supporters in Great Britain. . . . If the efforts 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his new Foreign Secretary fail in their object, 
it must be realized that the pendulum of British political opinion, 
which has now swung to the Right, may return once more to the 
Left.” 
The Frankfurter Zeitung said that England had not rearmed for 
nothing, and “ we are entering upon a phase of active diplomacy such 
as Sir Samuel Hoare contemplated in his day. . . . A year of decision 
and, as we hope, a year of realization has begun. . . .” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Feb. 16.—Estimates of the balance of international payments for 
trade, etc., for 1937 showed a deficit of £52 million. Invisible exports 
rose by £65 million over the 1936 figure, but the excess of merchandise 
imports was £86 million greater than in the previous year. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham, said that 
the first aim of British policy was to maintain peace, and by that he 
did not mean merely “ sit still and hope that peace will be preserved.”’ 

They wanted to see that both the conflicts going on, in China and 
in Spain, did not spread, and it was their duty to take every opportunity 
which presented itself to take active and positive steps to remove what 
would be the cause of another war. 

The second point was to make Britain so strong that no one would 
dare to attack her, and to ensure that when she talked her voice was 
listened to. They were making wonderful progress with their rearming, 
and every day were constructing weapons and equipment which was 
making them stronger every week. 

The third point of their policy was prosperity, which was to stimu- 
late their trade, industry, and agriculture; and the last was the social 
policy, which had been described as health, and, indeed, health was the 
most important part of it. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Eden resigned the office of Foreign Secretary and, 
in a letter to the Prime Minister, said the events of the previous few 
days had “ made plain a difference between us on a decision of great 
importance in itself and far-reaching in its consequences,” and, apart 
from that he had become increasingly conscious of a difference of outlook 
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between them in respect to the international problems of the day and 
also as to the methods by which they should seek to resolve them. 

Mr. Chamberlain replied: ‘ It is with the most profound regret, 
shared by all our colleagues, that I have received your intimation of 
your decision to resign the great office which you have administered 
with such distinction ever since you occupied it. 

‘“ This regret is all the greater because such differences as have 
arisen between us in no way concern our ultimate aims or the funda- 
mentals of our policy. The decision which you find yourself unable 
to accept is whether the present moment is appropriate for the com- 
mencement of Anglo-Italian conversations. We had hoped that you 
would not feel this of sufficient importance to necessitate a parting 
which is painful for all of us.” 

He had hoped until very recently that the difference of outlook 
would not be incompatible with their further collaboration, but since 
this was unhappily not the case he had no alternative but to accept 
Mr. Eden’s decision. 

Lord Cranborne resigned the Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne made personal statements 
in Parliament ve their resignations. Mr. Chamberlain replied, and a 


debate followed. 

Feb. 22.—Opposition motion of censure on the Government. 
Statement by the Prime Minister and debate in House of Commons. 
(See Special Note, pages 3-16.) 

Feb. 23.—The Labour Party issued a manifesto demanding a General 
Election on the question of opening conversations with Italy. 

Feb. 24.—In the House of Lords a debate on foreign policy revealed 
a consensus of opinion in agreement with the Prime Minister, Lord 
Lothian, Lord Ponsonby, and Lord Allen giving strong support to the 
decision to negotiate at once with Italy. 

Statement by Lord Halifax. (See Special Note.) 

Feb. 25.—Viscount Halifax was appointed Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. R. A. Butler Under-Secretary of State. Mr. 
A. T. Lennox-Boyd was appointed Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry 


of Labour. 

Feb. 28.—The Prime Minister, replying in Parliament to objections 
to the appointment of a peer to the office of Foreign Secretary, stated 
that he had done so since it would not be right to deprive the country 
of the services of the man best qualified to fill the office merely because 
he happened to sit in the House of Lords. His view was that the 
disadvantages of the arrangement were outweighed by the outstanding 
qualifications of Lord Halifax for the position, and he himself proposed 
to deal with all important aspects of foreign affairs which were the 
subject of debate or questions in the Commons. 

Mr. Atlee considered that, on constitutional grounds, it was most 
important that the Foreign Secretary should sit in the Commons, and 
the reasons for this he regarded as compelling, particularly in these 
critical days. 

Mr. Chamberlain again defended his decision, and the Government 
motion to adjourn the debate was carried by 226 votes to 99. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 15.—The Government notified the Soviet Government of their 
decision to close the Consulate in Leningrad. (The Soviet Government 
had requested this some time previously, on the ground that they kept 
only one Consulate in the U.K. and wished to establish parity.) 

Feb. 16.—-Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that there was reason to 
believe that other provisions (not yet published) of the Austro-German 
agreement contained undertakings by both Governments on a variety 
of subjects, but at present he could make no further statement. 

Replying to a question ve British policy in relation to Austria, he 
said his recollection of what he had stated last time the subject of 
Austria was raised was that Britain desired in Central Europe, as 
elsewhere, peace and good understanding. The Stresa Declaration of 
Feb. 1934 had been made jointly by Britain, France, and Italy ; and 
Italy had not yet consulted the Government on the matter. 

In the Lords the Earl of Plymouth dealt with the Government’s 
attitude towards the League, and pointed out that in the Committee 
for the Application of the Covenant there had been general agreement 
that it was not the time to start tinkering with its Articles. He added : 
““ The Covenant certainly did not impose on us any automatic obligation 
to take up arms on behalf of others. In this matter we retained our 
complete sovereignty.” 

It was not a fair way of putting the position to suggest that British 
foreign policy was moving away from collective security. It was still 
based on the principle of the Covenant, but in this matter they were 
realists as well as idealists. Past experience must be taken into 
consideration, but that was no reason why they should abandon the 
principles of international co-operation. 

A policy of isolation was quite impracticable, and Great Britain 
had never been able to disinterest herself from events on the part of 
the Continent opposite her own shores. The Government held, he 
added, that the existence of the Franco-Soviet Pact had not in any 
way increased their legal obligations to France. 

Feb. 17.—Lord Halifax, speaking in the Lords, said he did not 
believe in the imminence of war, and that in more directions than one 
he believed time to be on the side of peace. More progress might be 
made if they got rid of the catastrophic conception that Europe was 
always on the brink of the abyss. 

He described the Government’s policy as a judicious combination 
of realism and idealism. Everybody must realize how vulnerable the 
League was, with coercive Articles in the Covenant and such a limited 
power to enforce them. But if those Articles were expunged they 
might weaken, if not destroy, for years to come the conception of 
international order which they embodied. 

It was true that the Nyon Conference had been a success, but that 
was because the will to act was there, as it was not always with all 
nations that embraced the Covenant. He went on to deny that they 
had ambiguous commitments under the Covenant that might take 
them into war anywhere at any time, and assured the House that their 
only automatic military commitments were those stated in Mr. Eden’s 
speech on Nov. 20, 1936. 

He did not believe it was either possible or always desirable for 
any country to say precisely when it would or would not enter upon 
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armed resistance. There must always be occasions on which the 
decision must be taken at the time in the light of all the circumstances. 
A policy of isolation was, however, neither practicable nor morally 
justifiable. The League, he went on, was only a means to the end of 
international peace, and if agreements which offered appeasement could 
be made away from Geneva the members of the League could scarcely 
grudge that procedure. 

In the Government's efforts to reach appeasement nothing would 
be further from their thoughts than to attempt to impair the smooth 
working of the Berlin-Rome axis, any more than they would attribute 
to Germany or Italy any Machiavellian designs on the happy relations 
between Britain and France. The Government were energetically 
pursuing the examination of the questions raised in his own conversa- 
tions with the German leaders. 

As to Italy, Lord Halifax did not believe that, with good-will on 
both sides, it should be difficult to re-establish former relations between 
the two countries, which both peoples wished to see restored. Their 
policy was to secure peace and the rule of law, but there must be no 
distortion of this aim into an attempt to obstruct all change, which 
was one of the primary laws of life. Not the least of their present 
problems was to secure peace without excluding peaceful revision and 
change where this might be rightly required. 

Mr. Eden informed the Commons that the Ambassador in Vienna 
was not told of the proposed meeting between the Austrian Chancellor 
and Herr Hitler until Feb. 11, and that the views of the British Govern- 
ment were not invited. 

The Ambassador in Berlin had been instructed to indicate to the 
Reich Government the interest which Britain took, and had always 
taken, in the Austrian question. 

Replying to questions, he said the Government were still prepared 
for such consultation about the maintenance of Austria’s independence 
as was provided by the machinery of the Stresa Conference, but so far 
they were in consultation only with France. 

Feb. 18.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary had prolonged 
discussions with Count Grandi. Mr. Chamberlain asked him if his 
Government were willing to agree to a British formula ve Spain, which 
involved, inter alia, accepting the gradual withdrawal of volunteers. 
Count Grandi undertook to obtain his Government’s reply, and asked 
whether the British Government were ready to start general Anglo- 
Italian conversations. Mr. Chamberlain said he would reply to this 
the following day 

It was agreed that, if both proposals were accepted, simultaneous 
announcements would be made, from Rome that the British plan was 
accepted by Italy, and from London that conversations were acceptable 
to Great Britain. 

Feb. 23.—Conversations with Mr. de Valera and other Ministers 
of Eire were resumed in London. 

A White Paper was issued on the resignations of the two Ministries 
in India. Cmd. 5674. It included the Governor-General’s statement, 
the text of the order given on Feb. 14 by the Premier of Bihar for the 
release of all political prisoners, the Governor’s note on this, a tabular 
list of the prisoners, with their sentences, and other documents. 

The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that a reply had been 
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received from General Franco to the protest against the attacks on 
British ships, but the Government could not regard it as satisfactory. 

Feb. 24.—Lord Perth arrived in London to receive instructions 
for the conversations with Italy. 

German Government’s acceptance of the British formula for the 
withdrawal of volunteers from Spain. (See Spain. Foreign Interests 
and Non-Intervention.) 

Feb. 26.—The Government sent to General Franco a second Note 
on the sinking of the Alcira. 

Feb. 27.—Reply to Japanese Government Memo. of Feb. 15 re 
foreign residents in China war area. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 

Feb. 28.—It was announced that the members of the Palestine 
Partition Commission would be Sir John Woodhead, Sir Alison Russell, 
Mr. A. P. Waterfield, and one other. 

Replying to questions on foreign affairs in Parliament, the Prime 
Minister said the Foreign Office archives ve the Suez Canal had been 
referred to back to 1922, and since then there had been no recorded 
request by the Italian Government for a share in the defence of the 
Canal. He referred to an official communiqué issued in Rome in which 
newspaper reports regarding such an Italian claim were described as 
fantastic. 

He was asked to disclose the identity of the person from whom 
he had learnt of the Italian acceptance of the British formula re Spain, 
but replied that this was not a matter of public interest. He did not 
know himself from whom the information came, he only guessed at it. 


H 


ungary 
Feb. 22.—All the National-Socialist Party offices and the branches 
of their organizations were closed by the police, who seized many 


documents. 

Major Szalasy (former leader of the dissolved National Will Party, 
who had joined forces with the Nazis) was detained, with 72 of his 
followers. Of the latter 18 were found to have criminal records and 
some of them to have been involved in Communist activities. 


India 
Feb. 15.—-The Congress Ministries in Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces resigned over the question of the release of political prisoners. 
The Governor-General had used his statutory powers under Section 126 
of the Government of India Act to advise the Governors to decline to 
issue orders passed by the Ministries authorizing the immediate release 
of all such prisoners. (Section 126 related to the Governor-General’s 
authority to issue orders to a Provincial Governor “ for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India 
or any part thereof.’’) 

Feb. 19.—The Congress Working Committee accepted a resolution 
of Mr. Gandhi against the extension of the political crisis in the two 
Provinces to other ones where Congress Ministries were in office. 

Feb. 21.—The National Congress adopted the Working Committee's 
resolution restricting the deadlock to the 2 Provinces. 

Feb. 22.—The Governor-General published a statement explaining 
the reasons for his intervention. It showed that the demands for 
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wholesale release of prisoners were presented to the two Governors 
while discussions re individual releases were still going on. In the case 
of Bihar a time-limit of 3 hours was given. 

The Governors referred to him for instructions, and he considered 
that to acquiesce in the immediate and indiscriminate release of 
prisoners with records of violent crime would have been to strike a 
blow at the root of law and order, and especially to give impetus to 
fresh terrorist organisation in Bengal. The responsibility of Ministers 
for law and order, he pointed out, was subject to that of Governors 
for the peace and tranquillity of their Provinces; while Governors in 
their turn were bound to have in mind the corresponding responsibility 
of the Governor-General for the peace and tranquillity of the whole of 
India. 
There was no desire whatever to impede or interfere with the 
legitimate activities of the Ministries, and it was still open to them 
to pursue a policy of release of prisoners on the principle of individual 
examination, in which they could expect the friendly co-operation of 
the Governors. 

The Premiers of Bihar and the U.P. received communications from 
their Governors informing them that their resignations had not been 
accepted, and requesting them to remain in office till other arrangements 
were made. 

Feb. 23.—Mr. Gandhi, in a statement, expressed dissatisfaction 
with the Governor-General’s statement, as the right of examining cases 
of political prisoners belonged to the responsible Ministers. 

He contended that the Governor-General’s intervention was a 
“manifest misapprehension ”’ of the Act. The Provincial Governors’ 
duty and right were to advise their Ministers on questions of broad 
policy, and to warn them of danger in their exercise of certain powers 
but, having done so, to leave their Ministers free to exercise their 
unfettered judgment. 

Issue of British White Paper on the resignations, etc. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 25.—An agreement on the question of release of prisoners 
was reached between the Governor and the Premier of the U.P., and 
the Congress Ministers resumed their portfolios. The Premier accepted 
the principle of individual examination of cases before prisoners were 
released, and the Governor indicated his willingness to follow the 
advice of his Ministers in remitting the unexpired portions of sentences 
in certain cases which had been examined. 

Feb. 26.—An agreement was also reached in Bihar between the 
Governor and the Premier, and the Ministry resumed office. 

The Finance Member presented the Budget for 1938-39 in the 
Legislative Assembly. Revenue was estimated at Rs. 8,592 lakha and 
expenditure at Rs. 8,583 lakha (over £64 million). 

The separation of Burma had accounted for reduction of revenue 
of Rs. 251 lakhs, the operations in Waziristan cost Rs. 176 lakhs, and 
Rs. 198 lakhs had to be provided for the starting of Provincial Autonomy. 

India would no longer pay Great Britain {100,000 a year for 
naval defence, but had undertaken to maintain 6 sea-going escort 
vessels, to be free to co-operate with the Royal Navy for the defence 
of the coast ; also to accept responsibility for the local defence of her 
ports. 
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Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 16.—Informazione Diplomatica stated that “‘ the impression 
formed in certain foreign quarters that the Fascist Government is to 
embark on an anti-Semitic policy is completely erroneous. Responsible 
Roman quarters consider that the world Jewish problem can be solved 
in one way: by establishing in some parts of the world, but not in 
Palestine, a Jewish State—a regular State in the full sense of the word 
which would be able to protect by diplomatic and consular means all 
Jewish groups scattered in foreign countries.” 

There was no Jewish problem in Italy, as the total number in the 
country was only 50 to 60 thousand. The Government reserved the 
right to supervise the activities of Jews recently arrived in Italy, and 
to make sure that the part played by them in the general life of the 
nation did not become disproportionate to the merits of the individuals 
and to the numerical importance of their communities. 

Feb. 17.—The Regime Fascista, amplifying the conclusion of the 
declaration regarding the Jews made the day before, said it meant that 
no person of a different race or different country could be permitted in 
positions of command in the Italian nation. In the world of affairs, 
so long as they were not opposed to the economic policy of the nation, 
the Jews might do, legitimately, what other foreigners did who had 
invested their money in Italy, either in industrial or insurance com- 
panies. The same applied to the liberal professions. 

Feb. 22.—The Council of Ministers approved a number of bills 
aimed at reducing imports not considered essential to the country’s 
economy. The employment of imported metals was to be limited ; 
steps taken to increase the production of lead and zinc ; and new plants 
were to be forbidden to consume only liquid fuels. Indigenous metals, 
especially aluminium, would be used for certain industrial and domestic 
purposes instead of copper, nickel, tin, chromium, etc. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 16.—The Tribuna stated that the Government had been 
informed of the Austro-German negotiations down to the smallest 
particulars and had never doubted the possibility of a frank under- 
standing between Vienna and Berlin. “ The effect of the Austrian 
developments,” it said, “‘ has been to reinforce the Rome-Berlin axis ; 
reinforced, too, are the Protocols of Rome.”’ 

M. Butenko, who had fled to Rome from Bucarest, told the press 
that his life had been threatened by agents of the G.P.U. in Rumania, 
and went on to condemn the Soviet Government’s treatment of the 
people. The capitalists had been replaced by a new middle class, 
composed almost entirely of Jews, who enjoyed the special protection 
of the Jew Kaganovitch, and every industry and railway and all forms 
of trade were in Jewish hands. 

He declared that the Ukraine was entirely administered either by 
Jews or by men faithful to Stalin sent from Moscow. The slightest 
sign of Ukrainian nationalism was repressed ruthlessly, so that the 
region “‘ was seething with hatred towards Bolshevists.” 

Feb. 17.—Informazione Diplomatica said the Government had 
always regarded the “‘ friendly intimacy and close collaboration between 
the two German States as corresponding not only to the immutable 
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conditions of reality, but to the essential interests of peace and tran- 
quillity, in Central Europe.” 

It considered the decisions following the Berchtesgaden meeting to 
be a logical sequel to the July, 1936 agreement. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, said Italy welcomed the new agreement 
with the liveliest cordiality on account of the profound friendship which 
bound her to both States and of “ the notable contribution which it 
makes to the policy of peace and collaboration in Europe.” 

Feb. 18.—The press commented favourably on the statements by 
Lord Halifax in the House of Lords, and suggested that British public 
opinion was becoming tired of seeing situation after situation arise in 
which Britain found herself unable to shoulder the moral responsibility 
which naturally fell on her by virtue of the part she played in planning 
the new Europe and of her wholehearted association with the ideals 
of the League. 

Count Grandi’s conversations with British Ministers. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 21.—Herr Hitler’s speech was welcomed by the press, which 
gave prominence to the passages referring to Germany’s friendship with 
Italy, to the dangers of Bolshevism, and to Germany’s intention to 
recover her colonies. The passages referring to Germany’s obligations 
to Germans living outside the Reich and to the essential unity of 
Germany and Austria were not reproduced in full. 

No official comment was made in Rome on Mr. Eden’s resignation. 

Feb. 24.—General von Epp arrived in Rome on his way to Tripoli 
to attend the Colonial Fair. 

Feb. 27.—It was officially denied that the Government proposed 
to ask for a share in the defence of the Suez Canal. 

Signor Gayda, referring to this, accused those who circulated such 
rumours of being actuated by the desire to prevent the British and 
Italian Governments from coming to terms. ‘“ Everything,” he said, 
‘which is not being said in Rome, because it is not true, is being cried 
from the housetops in London and Paris.” 


Japan 

Feb. 17.—The supplementary war Budget was fixed at 4,850 
million yen (nearly £283 million) for expenses in China only. The 
normal expenditure of the Army and Navy was already covered by 
appropriations of 1,241 millions in the ordinary Budget. 

It was understood that 4,400 millions would be raised by borrowing, 
and the balance by increased taxation, the tobacco monopoly, etc. 

The war was reported to have cost 2,540 millions up to the end 
of 1937. 

Some 400 members of a new body called the anti-Comintern 
Defence Corps came to Tokyo from the provinces and held a meeting 
to demand the formation of a unified political party. They then 
marched to the Minseito and Seiyukai headquarters, occupied the 
buildings, and declared they would stay there till the party leaders 
had reflected and agreed to reform the parties in the spirit appropriate 
to the existing emergency. They also shouted, “this is Mussolini's 
march on Rome.” 

The police arrested 402 demonstrators, most of whom were later 
released. 
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It was learnt that General Matsui was being succeeded by General 
Haka as C.-in-C. of the Army in Central China. 

Feb. 19.—The House of Representatives adjourned in disorder 
owing to members’ dissatisfaction with the Home Minister’s statement 
re the raid on party headquarters. 

Feb. 21.—The Great Japan Movement was formally inaugurated, 
to promote the spiritual mobilization of the nation, and cultivate the 
principles appropriate to war time. As the Army’s contribution to it 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ How to prepare for long-term hostilities ’’ was 
to be distributed throughout the country. 

Mr. Hirao, a former Minister of Education, was appointed Supreme 
Economic Adviser to the Army in North China. He was described as 
an orthodox capitalist. 

The port authorities at Hakodate were reported to have searched 
a Soviet survey ship which put in there during a storm on Feb. 19 and 
anchored within the fortified area, and to have arrested the captain. 
The latter was reported to have refused to enter the port for examination 
on the ground that his action was due to stress of weather. 

Feb. 23.—Taihoku and Shinchiku in Formosa were bombed by 
Chinese aircraft and several people killed. 

It was learnt that General Matsui’s two principal divisional 
commanders had also been recalled. It was stated officially that 
General Matsui’s task in the Shanghai-Nanking area was finished and 
that it was now necessary to reorganize the forces for prolonged warfare 
of a different kind. 

Plans were understood to be in preparation for a regular system 
of transfers in the Forces which would enable a large army of occupation 
to be maintained in China with the minimum of strain on the military 
machinery. 

Feb. 24.—The National Mobilization Bill was introduced in the 
Diet, and the Foreign Minister stated that it would give a legal basis 
to “ general mobilization.”” Its aim was to mobilize the entire power 
of the State for national defence, 7.e., provide the Services with an 
uninterrupted supply of war material, and co-ordinate all the nation’s 
economic activities in war time. 

Opposition speakers complained that the Bill would undermine 
the guarantees given to the people by the Constitution, and enable the 
authorities to confiscate property and to control foreign trade. The 
Government were taking power to legislate by edict, and so infringing 
the rights of Parliament. 

Feb. 25.—Representations from U.S. Government re rights of 
their citizens in China. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 27.—Foreign Office denial of report that the Government 
had asked foreigners to evacuate their nationals from China. British 
Government’s reply to Memo. of Feb. 15 re this. (See Sino-Japanese 
War. Foreign Interests.) 

The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Lower House, said the 
British Government was apparently changing its attitude towards 
Far Eastern events more in Japan’s favour. In any case, that Govern- 
ment had always understood very well the Japanese position ; some 
private British people had engaged in anti-Japanese activities, but 
their effect had been negligible. 
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He expressed appreciation of the ‘‘ fair and square’ attitude of 
the U.S.A. 

Feb. 28.—The National Mobilization Bill was discussed in Com- 
mittee, being introduced by the Foreign Minister. He asserted that 
it did not affect the essential principles of constitutional politics, but 
this statement was received with shouts of ‘‘ No.” 

He claimed that the Japanese people were not well acquainted 
with the mobilization of national resources, and had to be made familiar 
with the general principles of State control. 


Manchukuo 
Feb. 20.—Germany’s decision to recognize the Government. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 


Palestine 

Feb. 15.—An Arab woman in the Hebron district was sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment for possessing a revolver. The sentence 
was later reduced to 12 months’ imprisonment. An Arab was arrested 
at Acre when about to fire at a British police inspector. 

Feb, 18.—An officer of the R.A.F. was killed and an Englishwoman 
wounded by Arabs who fired on a taxicab near Athlit, south of Haifa. 
Three other cars were also shot at, and one Jew injured. 

Feb. 19.—An Arab was shot dead when trying to escape at a village 
to which bloodhounds led the police from the scene of the murder of the 
R.A.F. officer, and 7 others were arrested. 

Feb. 21.—Several cases of firing at police patrols and stations were 
reported, and some rifles were stolen from a post near Beisan. Near 
Jerusalem the police found a store of ammunition in a cave. 

Some 20 people were arrested in the Jerusalem area, including the 
manager of the Arab Bank. 

Feb. 23.—Telaviv port was formally declared open by the High 
Commissioner. The building of the jetty had been begun in May, 1936, 
when the Arab strike made Jaffa port unusable. 

Feb. 28.—The High Commissioner, in a farewell broadcast, appealed 
to the people to look forward and not backward, and to remember that 
the best hope for the country rested in reliance on England. 

He believed that all save a few realized that assassinations were 
a failure and that true progress lay only through good will and under- 
standing. In all discussions what was needed was light and not heat, 
and he felt confident that the coming Technical Commission on partition 
would show much welcome light on the solution of that problem. 

A Jewish colonist was shot dead near Megiddo, and near Safed an 
Arab villager was killed by armed Arab raiders. 

Appointment of members of the Partition Commission. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Poland 

Feb. 15.—The Gazeta Polska stated that Stalin’s declaration in 
Pravda marked a definite return to the original Soviet policy of militant 
Communism, and of strong activity on the part of the Comintern. 
The military preparations of the U.S.S.R. had now the definite object 
of hastening world revolution. 

Feb. 20.—Following demonstrations by Nationalists in Vilna 
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against the suppression of the paper Dztenntk Wilenski and the beating 
of the editor by army officers, three leaders of the Nationalist Party 
were sent to a concentration camp and the Party’s activities were 
banned. (The newspaper was suppressed because of offences against 
the Polish nation by the editor and a contributor, both of whom were 
arrested.) 

Feb. 22.--The Gazeta Polska, in an official article, said that Herr 
Hitler’s declaration on the respect of Polish rights in Danzig was 
“‘ considered a new and highly positive step,’’ not only for peace between 
Germany and Poland, but as “ leading towards friendly collaboration ”’ 
between them. The Polish Government, it added, never had any 
intention of interfering in the internal affairs of ‘‘ the German popula- 
tion ”’ in Danzig. 

Feb. 23.—Field-Marshal Goring arrived in Warsaw as the guest of 
President Moscicki. 

Feb. 24.—The Seym passed the Finance Bills for the year beginning 
April 1, 1938. The Ukrainian Deputies abstained, in protest against 
the policy towards the Ukrainian minority, and the Jewish Deputies 
voted against the Budget. 

The Estimates were balanced at 2,447 million zlotys (say {93 
million), of which one third was for defence. There was also an invest- 
ment and public works programme, in an extraordinary Budget, on 
which 800 millions had been spent since April 1, 1937, and a further 
similar sum was to be spent in 1938-39. Most of this expenditure was 
for the creation of a new industrial area in Central-Southern Poland, 
primarily a military undertaking. 

Feb. 28.—The annual congress of the Peasant Party at Cracow 
passed resolutions criticizing the Government, and M. Rataj, the Party 
leader (in the absence of M. Witos), said the peasants were now united, 
but had no influence in State affairs. The National Unity Movement 
was an artificial creation ; Poland could not wait any longer for political 
freedom and democratic procedure, either in local or in national 


Government. 


Portugal 


Feb. 24.—A Services Mission representing the British Government 
opened conversations with Government representatives in Lisbon. 


Rumania 

Feb. 16.—The Foreign Minister told the press that friendship with 
all and support of collective security within the League were basic 
principles of Rumania’s policy, and added that the increasing efforts 
of Great Britain with a view to guaranteeing peace and defending the 
rights consecrated by treaties obviously placed her in the lines of 
Britain’s policy. Consequently a wide development of Anglo-Rumanian 
relations in all domains would be one of their essential preoccupations. 

M. Tatarescu also described the Treaty with France and the 
alliance with Poland as immutable, and mentioned Russia, Germany, 
and Italy as those in particular with whom cordial relations would be 
fostered. Rumania would aim at a more and more satisfactory 
development of relations with Germany. 

An official statement said it had been established beyond doubt 
that no attempt on the life of M. Butenko had been made in Rumanian 
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territory, and that according to his statement sent to the Foreign 
Minister he had left Rumania of his own free will. 

Feb. 17.—A Royal Decree forbade the formation of political groups 
and cells, marching in formation, and the singing of political songs. 
No persons in the pay of the State might be members of political 
yarties. 

' M. Litvinoff’s statement to the Rumanian Minister re M. Butenko. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 20.—-The King, in a message to his people, proclaimed a new 
Constitution “ designed to put our State on a more solid and just 
basis.” 

By the Constitution the number of Senators and Deputies was 
reduced and “ a juster representation assured in Parliament to farmers, 
workers, both manual and black-coated, and other productive elements.”’ 

All Civil servants were protected from the consequences of political 
changes ; severe penalties were provided for those guilty of squandering 
public money, and a rigorous control of public funds was instituted. 
The rights of the peasantry over the land they owned through expro- 
priation were established, and more just participation in the prices of 
concessions and in royalties was granted to owners of mining lands 
expropriated by the State. 

Equal rights were assured to all minorities settled for centuries on 
the soil of Greater Rumania, and all religious denominations were 
guaranteed equal liberty and protection if their practice was not 
contrary to public order, good morals, and public security. 

No Rumanian might advocate in speech or writing a change in 
the form of government, a change in the distribution of the wealth of 
others, exemption from taxes, or class trouble. All political associations 
based on religious pretexts were forbidden. 

The changes in Parliamentary representation were understood to 
mean that the electoral system would be superseded by a system of 
representation of the various industries and occupations in a corporative 
Senate and Chamber. 

Other provisions were: the King acquired the right to declare war 
and make peace, to conclude treaties, and to issue decree-laws valid 
while Parliament was dissolved or in recess; but they must be ratified 
by Parliament. 

Deputies were to be elected by citizens 30 years old or more, and 
voting was to be compulsory. Women would be voters and candidates 
for election. 

The duration of the life of the Chamber was raised from 4 to 6 
years. 

Feb. 21.—M. Codreanu disbanded the All-for-the-Fatherland Party 
and relieved his followers from their oath of allegiance. He also ordered 
the closing of the Party’s business enterprises and restaurants. He 
stated that he refused to be provoked into violence as a result of the 
recent administrative measures, which had greatly hampered the 
activities of the Party. 

Feb. 24.—A plebiscite on the new Constitution was held, over 
4 million voting for it, and less than 6,000 against. Voting was com- 
pulsory and not secret. 

Members of the National Peasant Party and of the former All-for- 
the-Fatherland Party abstained. 
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Feb. 27.—The King promulgated the new Constitution, after the 
Prime Minister had reported that 4,297,581 electors had voted for it, 
and 5,483 against it. His Majesty broadcast a statement explaining 
that it gave the people their natural rights, but in return laid certain 
duties on them, the most sacred of which was to work for the Fatherland. 

He was convinced that in freeing public life from narrow party 
interests he had fulfilled the wish of his entire people ; the man who 
worked and produced would now have a say in public affairs. 


Saudi-Arabia 
Feb. 25.—The Earl and Countess of Athlone arrived at Jeddah, 


accompanied by the Saudi Minister to London, and were met and 


entertained by the Emir Feisal. 
Feb. 26.—The King received the British Royal visitors at Jeddah. 


South Africa 


Feb. 15.—The Minister of Commerce announced in Parliament that 
the Government would not renew the Italian shipping subsidy of 
£150,000 a year when it expired in Feb. 1939. 

Feb. 18.—The Prime Minister told a deputation from South-West 
Africa that he did not believe it was advisable at present to make any 
change in the status of the Mandated Territory, as the whole colonial 
question would probably be dealt with and settled in the near future. 
The deputation proposed that the Territory should be administered as 
a fifth province of the Union. 

Feb. 24.—The Prime Minister issued a statement pointing out that 
he was not concerned with the merits of the case concerning Mr. Eden’s 
resignation ; Mr. Chamberlain, however, ‘‘ has my full support,’ he 
stated, ‘‘ both in the policy he pursues and in the methods whereby he 
seeks to carry out that policy.” 

The Minister of Finance, in a statement in Parliament, said he 
expected a surplus of over £3 million in the current year. Since 1933 
the ordinary revenue had risen from £34 to £43 million, and taxation 
had been considerably reduced. The total of surpluses since 1934 was 
£19 million, and of this £94 million had been used for the reduction 
of debt, £7 million towards “ improving the estate,’”’ and over a million 
on wiping off arrears in pension funds, etc. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 16.—Government troops reported successes in the Campillo 
sector, on the borders of the provinces of Cordoba and Badajoz, and 
the occupation of two areas. 

The Ministry of Defence in Barcelona stated that their offensive 
on the Estramadura front had been checked, and they had had to 
abandon some positions occupied the previous day. 

Feb. 17.—Government attacks north of Llerena resulted in their 
making progress towards Zafra, an important junction of the main 
roads connecting Seville with Salamanca. North of Teruel insurgent 
forces crossed the Alfambra River, after breaking the Government 


lines at 3 points. 
Feb. 19.—The insurgents claimed to have surrounded Teruel 


completely. 
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Feb. 20.—-Points east of Teruel were occupied by the insurgents 
after heavy fighting, and their troops reached the outskirts of the town. 
General Franco personally directed the operations. 

Feb. 21.—The insurgents reported the capture of 1,500 prisoners 
and the occupation of part of the town. 

Feb. 22.—The whole town was occupied and 3,000 prisoners taken. 
During air fighting each side claimed the destruction of rr enemy 
planes. 
The Prime Minister issued a Note from Barcelona explaining the 
loss of Teruel as due to the enemy’s superiority in German and Italian 
guns and aircraft. 

Valencia and Sagunto were shelled by insurgent warships and 
seaplanes. At the latter port a French steamer was hit, and at Valencia 
a British ship. 

Feb. 23.—The insurgents occupied Castralvo and _ Villaespesa, 
3 miles south of Teruel. 

Feb. 24.—Estimates published by the insurgents gave the number 
of prisoners captured in the Teruel operations as 16,000 and the number 
of Government dead as nearly 10,000. 

Feb. 26.—Dr. Negrin, in a broadcast to the nation, stated that 
the move made against the insurgents at Teruel was still of value, and 
that the town would be recaptured. The Spanish people were fighting 
for the sacred cause of independence, and the secret of victory lay in the 
country’s new-born capacity to create the armaments it was not possible 
to purchase. Production must be doubled, but the Government 
promised the Army that the necessary artillery and aircraft would be 
provided them. 


He said Europe was divided into 2 groups, one of nations un- 
scrupulously audacious, and the other of nations shamefully complacent. 
The war continued because Europe did not wish it to end. If the 
German and Italian shipments were restricted the war would soon be 
ended. He ended by a reference to “ an international adventurer who 
proclaimed cynically in Germany his profession to ordain the destinies 
of Spain at his caprice. That he will never, never do.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 17.—General Franco sent a reply to the British Note re the 
sinking of the Alcira. 

Feb. 18.—General Franco replied to the British suggestion for an 
agreement to reduce the suffering of the civilian population from 
bombing, expressing regret for the loss of life and attachment to 
humanitarian considerations. He gave no definite reply. 

Feb. 23.—Reply sent to British protest against attacks on British 
ships. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 28.—General de Llano was reported to have stated, in a 
speech to troops at La Linea, that Gibraltar had been stolen from 
Spain by British adventurers and pirates, and it was now a den of 
pirates. It would soon be incorporated again in the Motherland. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
Feb. 21.—The Italian Government intimated to the British 
Government that they were prepared to accept the British formula 
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for the withdrawal of volunteers and the granting of belligerent rights 


to General Franco. 
Feb. 24.—The German Government also conveyed their acceptance 


of the British formula to the British Government. 











Turkey 
Feb. 25.—General Metaxas, Dr. Stoyadinovitch, and the Rumanian 
Foreign Under-Secretary arrived in Angora. 

Feb. 28.—A communiqué on the results of the meeting of the 
Balkan Entente Council stated that the policy of the 4 Governments 
in the Mediterranean was one of good relations and co-operation with 
the Mediterranean Powers for the preservation of peace. It continued : 
“ After having passed through its known phases, the question of 
Ethiopia has become non-existent for the Balkan Entente.’’ Yugo- 
slavia having appointed a plenipotentiary accredited to the King ot 
Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, and Rumania having decided to do 
likewise, Greece and Turkey should do what was necessary to bring their 
attitude into line with the friendly relations which they entertained 
with Italy. 

At the same time, it stated, the Council considered that an impor- 
tant step would be made in the domain of international co-operation 
by Italy’s adherence to the Montreux Convention of July, 1936. 

As to Spanish affairs, it was decided that the members of the 
Entente should maintain the policy of non-intervention, but that they 
might establish contact with General Franco’s Government by sending 
or receiving agents, to safeguard their economic interests. 




























U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 15.—-President Roosevelt, at his press conference, defended 
the 5—5—3 ratio of naval strength, pointing out that the consensus 
of opinion among people who knew most about it was that the U.S.A. 
could not rely upon having to defend herself against attack in one 
ocean only. 

Feb. 18.—The Chairman of the R.F.C. stated that the President 
had directed him to resume lending by the Corporation to business. 

Speaking to the press the President analysed the trouble with the 
American economic system as being due to the fact that prices were 
too high in ‘ administratively controlled” industries (monopolistic 
ones) and too low where goods were sold under highly competitive 
conditions. It was clear that a moderate rise in the general price level 
was desirable, and that this rise need not and should not extend to all 
prices. 
“ Our programme,” he said, ‘‘ seeks a balanced system of prices 

such as will promote a balanced expansion in production. Our goal 
is a constantly increasing national income through increasing production 
and employment. . . . This is not a policy of restriction ; it is a policy 
of abundance.”’ 

Feb. 23.—The Secretary of Labour stated that unemployment had 
increased by 2,800,000 since October, and that 1,300,000 workers in 
non-agricultural trades had lost their jobs between mid-December and 

i mid-January. 
- Feb. 25.—President Roosevelt stated that he had studied the 
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reports of all the experiments in bombing attacks on warships carried 
out since 1918 and was satisfied that the military value of the capital 
ship was in no way threatened by aircraft development. 

Feb. 26.—The Assistant Secretary of the Navy told the House 
Naval Affairs Committee that the existing threatening situation 
warranted their having a Navy second to none, and that if they wanted 
‘to do a real job of defence” they should build a separate Atiantic 
Fleet at a cost of $3,200 million. 

It was announced that the President had named an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee to study methods of using radio channels to counter- 
act foreign propaganda and to strengthen the cultural and economic 
ties with South America. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 16.—-The State Department was informed by the French 
Chargé d’Affaires that his Government attached importance to the 
retention of the non-construction zone in warship building programmes, 
provided for in the 1936 Treaty. (This prohibited construction of any 
ships between the top limit of cruisers—8,o00 tons—and the bottom 
limit of battleships—17,500 tons.) 

Feb. 17.—The President received a letter signed by Mr. Stimson, 
Mr. William Dodd (former Ambassador to Germany) and some 60 
others, educationalists, journalists, labour leaders, etc., urging that the 
Neutrality Act be so amended as not to apply to Spain. Its application 
had aided the insurgents because it had ‘‘ deprived the Government of 
that aid to which it was entitled under international law and to which 
it was entitled under our historic policy.”’ 

Feb. 18.—The President told the press that the general subject of 
war debt revision had been mentioned at White House conferences 
during the week, but declared that no more progress had been made 
than on any previous occasion. The State Department let the press 
know that some new approach to the question was studied at the 
conferences, but officials insisted that it was raised in such a way as 
to be of minor importance. 

Feb. 20.—Mr. Hull, speaking at Des Moines, said the trade 
negotiations with the U.K. might play a vital part in the economic 
appeasement of the world, as the foreign trade of the two countries 
made up more than a quarter of the entire world trade. 

Feb. 23.—Trade conversations opened in Washington between 
Government officials and British representatives from the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Customs, the Dominions Office, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Feb. 25.—-Mr. Hull stated that strong representations to Japan 
re the rights of U.S. citizens and property in China had been made in 
Tokyo on Feb. 18, and that this was only one of a series of similar 
communications, 

This action was in reply to the Japanese circular of Feb. 2 suggesting 
the evacuation by foreigners of the area of hostilities, and it was 
pointed out in Washington that whether such requests from the 
Japanese were complied with or not the United States reserved all 
rights to claim damages for any injuries resulting from military 
operations. 
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U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 16.—M. Butenko’s flight to Rome and statement to the press. 
(See Italy, External Affairs, and Rumania). 

Feb. 17.—M. Litvinoff received the Rumanian Minister, who 
informed him that M. Butenko had left Rumania voluntarily, having 
given the Government a letter to that effect. M. Litvinoff said they 
did not believe the version circulated abroad by the press of Rumania 
and the Fascist countries, and would not believe it until M. Butenko 
appeared in some free country, face to face with persons who knew 
him personally. The Government therefore insisted on the demands 
in their Note of Feb. ro, and required their complete fulfilment. 

Feb. 20.—Sun Fo and the other members of the Chinese mission 
left Moscow after a visit of 5 weeks. He was reported to have applied, 
in vain, for a promise of military aid for China. 

Feb. 21.—Report re arrest of captain of survey ship at Hakodate. 
(See Japan.) 

Feb, 22.—Speaking on the 2oth anniversary of the Red Army, 
Marshal Voroshiloff said that Admirals Orloff, Sivkoff, and Ludry had 
been shot as enemies of the people. 

The Minister said the Army was not intended for aggression but 
was ready to fight all enemies. In another part of his speech he called 
t ‘“‘the champion of the workers of the world to free them from the 
yoke of capitalism.’’ If gas were used against them they would be 
prepared to use gas also, not only for defence, but for attack also. 

Feb. 27.—The State Prosecutor announced that 21 prominent 
men were to be tried for treason, including Bukharin, Rykoff, Rakovsky, 
Grinko, Krestinsky, Rosengoltz, Yagoda, Chernoff, and Ivanoff. 


They were accused of organizing espionage, etc., on behalf of 
foreign States, to provoke war in order to dismember the Union, and 
deliver up the Ukraine, White Russia, Turkestan, the Caucasus, and 
the Far Eastern Maritime Province to the States in whose pay they 
were. 
Three leading doctors were also accused of murdering Kuibyshefi, 
Menzhinski and Maxim Gorki. 


Vatican 
Feb. 18.—It was announced that the Holy See had sent a forma! 


protest to the Yugoslav Government on Feb. 15 against the failure to 
ratify the Concordat (signed on July 25, 1935). 


Yugoslavia 
Feb. 18.—Protest from the Holy See ve non-ratification of the 
Concordat. (See Vatican City.) 
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